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No. 9370—Classroom Counting Frame—46” 
x 26!/2”. Ten rows of colorful, waxed, non- 
toxic counters; plated steel rods, top quality 
wood frame. Sturdy, rigid, well balanced with 
corner braces for extra strength. Price $16.00 





No. 9382—Fraction Dises—Each fraction has 
its own color and 2 complete discs. First 
shows whole in fractional parts; second is die- 
cut into those parts. Fractions, decimal equi- 
valents and percentages in large type. 

Price $2.25 


Place Value Charts grades 1-6 





Three charts 14” x 18” and 500 cards for 
teaching place value in the number system. 
Separate charts for ones’, tens’ and hundreds’ 
places. Pupils place cards on hooks to show 
structure of the number system and to visual- 





ORDER 
These and many other 
Teaching aids from: 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS 


CO. 


158 Second Ave., North 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Broadway at Jackson 
Knoxville, Tennessee 





ize the complete operation and regroupings 
required in the addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division processes. Manual of 
directions included. 

No. 755—Per Set . beseat $3.25 


Decimal Place Value Cards 
grades 5-8 

Four cards providing visualization of place 
VALUE in decimals. Set provides a card for | 
whole, a decimal point, and cards to show 
VALUE of tenths’, hundredths’, and thou- 
sandths' places. 

No. 762—Set with directions $1.00 


No. 8064—Geometric Figures and Solids— 
All surfaces, solids and angles used in ele- 
mentary geometry included in these selected 
hardwood forms. Great value in art and 
mechanical drawing. Plastic container. 

Price $11.50 


CO. CO. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS 


1544 Madison Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 





Modern Computing Abacus 
grades 3-8 

A manipulative device to visualize place value 
in computing of whole numbers and decimals. 
The modern computing abacus is equipped 
with 20 disks on each wire, except the thou- 
sandth wire which has 9 disks. Spacers pro- 
vided permit the user to COMPUTE on the 
abacus, showing carrying in addition and 
multiplication, the regrouping step in subtrac- 
tion (formerly knowing as "borrowing"), and 
the regrouping step in division. Decimal point 
insert makes possible computation in decimals. 
A complete manual of instructions is included 
with each abacus. 

No. 748—Each $4.00 





No. 9312—Hundred Chart—Instructor's 23” x 
31” master chart with bold numbers and 36 
smaller 5!/4” x 41/4” students’ charts duplica- 
ting master chart. For group or individual 
seatwork. Instructions and suggested uses. 
Price $1.25 





CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


12th and Carter Streets 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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IT HAPPENED IN CLEVELAND . . . 





“SENSE OF SECURITY” 


Commenting on the case, Mr. Bower said, “It is 
certainly good to know that we have this type of 
help for extended illness. I highly recommend Blue 
Cross for all Tennessee Teachers. I don’t know 
where else you can get so much benefit for so little 
money. 

“Both Mrs. Bower and I appreciate the sense of 
security that comes with Blue Cross membership. 
It’s a wonderful feeling and we would like everyone 
to know the value of Blue Cross protection.” 


BLUE CROSS 


The Choice 
Of More Than 
10,000 
Tennessee 
Teachers 








BLUE CROSS 


Paid $2,300 
For My Wiles 
Hospital Care 


Says Thomas C. Bower 
Superintendent of City Schools 
Cleveland, Tennessee 


$800 In Drugs Alone— During a recent illness, 
Mrs. Bower was hospitalized for a total of 40 days. 
Her hospital bill amounted to $2,420.96. Of this 
total, Blue Cross paid $2,300.12 . . . including 
$801.79 for drugs alone. 


THE VALUE OF “SERVICE BENEFITS” 


One of the most important features of Blue Cross 
protection is “service benefits.” What does this 
mean? Briefly this: 

In addition to a daily room and board allowance, 
Blue Cross pays for listed hospital services in full 
—regardless of cost—when needed for the care and 
treatment of the condition for which hospitalized. 


This means protection in terms of care needed— 
not just a fixed dollar allowance toward your 
hospital bill. 


VERY FLEXIBLE 


Blue Cross offers: hospitalization protection with 
room allowances of $8, $10, $12, or $14—Surgical 
protection through Blue Shield—Anesthesia Service 
——In-Hospital Medical Benefits—a Catastrophic IIl- 
ness Endorsement, providing benefits of up to 
$5,000—or the $10,000 Major Medical Plan. 

pore ----------- pc wlidlisalccaabeigaiasibhinisen 
| Tennantad Hospital Service Association 

707 Chestnut Street 

j Chattanooga, Tennessee 


1 am interested in new or additional Blue Cross protection for 








Jour group ........... : sesscvesssacucnsveseccisolSbisaGRpeDMUeeneienGpese ener oO 
I Name Title 

i Address 

| City School System 





I NOTE: This offer applies in all Tennessee counties except 
Fayette, Haywood, Lauderdale, Shelby and Tipton. 
i 
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BASIC TEXTS 
FOR A 
MODERN SCIENCE 
PROGRAM 


XTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 





165 Luckie St., N.W. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Represented by 
John T. Burrus 
Box 118 


Franklin, Tennessee 








SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW 
Craig and Others 


For grades 1-8, this series teaches basic principles in simple, attractive 
form; encourages experimentation and observation. Excellent manuals. 


SCIENCE IN DAILY LIFE, New Edition 


Curtis « Mallinson 
Sound general course in the essentials of physics, chemistry, biology, 
geology, meteorology, astronomy, and physiology. Workbook. Tests. 


BIOLOGY-THE LIVING WORLD 


Curtis « Urban 
Stresses understanding of scientific method and attitudes. Amply illustrated. 
Provides for individual needs. Workbook. Tests. 


LIVING CHEMISTRY, 2nd Rev. Edition 
Ahrens « Bush « Easley 


Up-to-date revision with new material on atomic energy and other recent 
advances in chemistry. Laboratory Problems accompanies text. 


HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS, Revised 
Blackwood « Herron «¢ Kelly 


Thorough standard course with full treatment of nuclear physics. Special 
techniques to make subject understandable. Workbook. 2 sets of Tests. 











NEW 


DIMENSION IN 


ENCYCLOPEI 


NEW 1959 


| COLLIER’S 


of modern readers. 


Education Act of 1958. 


Agency that evaluates encyclopedias. 


For free curriculum aid booklets, write to your state representative: 


WENDELL L. TRAPP, Educational Rep., 118 Lakeview Drive, Eminence, Ky. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia offers a 
New Dimension in planned, progressive expan- 
sion based on the reference needs and interests 


This new edition combines 427 completely 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation you can possibly get in an encyclopedia. 

A total of 1,719 articles have been added or 
revised. Such timely subjects as Space Satellites, 
Colliers never ae §=Space Travel, Guided Missiles and Rockets again 
have been completely up dated and expanded. 
With over 4,000 pages devoted to outstanding 
coverage of general science, chemistry, physics, 
biology, mathematics and allied subjects, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia can augment every 
school program in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Title III of the National Defense 


No wonder Collier’s Encyclopedia is recom- 
mended by every Educational and Library 
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Tue Cover: Working as a team, stu- 
dents at Central High School, Nash- 
ville, set up an experiment to determine 
the solubility curve of potassium di- 
chromate. Jimmy Engels checks the 
Bunsen burner flame while Robert 
Waldrop writes down the results, See 
“For the Love of Learning,” page 8. 
(Photograph by Jack Corn, The Nash- 
ville Tennessean) . 






















ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Nice weather for Butyl tires, too! 
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Tires of Butyl stop faster on wet roads than others do on dry. This new, proved miracle rubber— 
developed by Esso Research—outperforms in other ways, too. Butyl tires are squeal-free even 
on the sharpest turn. They age better—won't crack. They absorb thumps 

and bumps, cushioning the road and adding greater comfort to 1 your ride. 


$ ; ILS Fingy NTURY 
Once again, ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. Petrol paar 
Zeer"? 4 FOR PROGRESS 
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Picture of your 
band, team or 
class here... 


uick, easy way 





to raise money for your school 





Community Projects Dept. 
Eastman, Ga. 
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pocccccnr n-ne 


Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with 
tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
Pecan Log or Chocolate Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” 
with photo of your group. $1 and 50¢ sellers with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry for band uniforms 
or instruments, athletic goods, gym construction, class trips, 
visual aid equipment, etc. No advance money required—pay 
after sale. Right now best time for quick success. Airmail 
coupon today for details. No obligation. 


TT-9/59 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. 
Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, 
and show how we can make amount of money checked below. 

















Check Amt. Name. 

you want 

to raise: Address 

oO $250 City Zone. State. 

C) $600 

0 $1,000 Name of School. 

eRe SR Se Approx. No. students who will sell__.__»_ 
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For enriched learning 


Social Studies Readers for 
grades 1-6 stimulate learning 
and increase social understandings 


Pets around the World Work around the World 
Fun around the World Wonder and Laughter 
Homes around the World Dreaming and Daring 
Schools around the World High Road to Glory 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


3272 Peachtree Road, N.E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 
Representative: JACK W. DRAPER 





























for HEALTH| 
SCIENCE it’s WINSTON 


UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE SERIES WINSTON HEALTH SERIES 





Thomas I. Dowling, Kenneth Freeman Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Cyrus H. Maxwell 
Nan Lacy, James Tippett Mary Sue White, Louise Zimmer 
Barbara Leader 
The New I Wonder Why, Grade 1 From Head to Toe, Grade 1 
The New Seeing Why, Grade 2 Side By Side, Grade 2 i 
The New Learning Why, Grade 3 How We Grow, Grade 3 | 
The New Explaining Why, Grade 4 Bigger and Better, Grade 4 
The New Discovering Why, Grade 5 Getting Acquainted, Grade 5 
The New Understanding Why, Grade 6 Knowing Yourself, Grade 6 
Science In Our Environment, Grade 7 Adventures In Living, Grade 7 
Science In Our World, Grade 8 The New Wider Horizons, Grade 8 
Science In The Universe, Grade 9 Health And Safety For High School Students, 
Grades 9-10 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Suite 201, Blanche Bldg., Marianna, Fla. 
Represented in Tennessee by 


Thomas W. Towry, 209 N. Main Avenue, Fayetteville, Tenn. 
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Let’s Set a Record 


We in education have many goals. We set these 
goals and strive to achieve them because we want our 
schools to be better and because we want teaching 
to become more clearly a profession. 

Our goals include such areas as improved financing 
for the schools, higher standards, better salaries, and 
greater public understanding and support. 

How do we work to achieve these goals? Some- 
times the work is done by a local association, as it 
wins support for a new school budget. Sometimes 
our state association moves us toward the goal, per- 
haps by winning an improvement in state legislation. 
Sometimes, a national public relations campaign or a 
national legislative victory brings the goal nearer 
through the work of our National Education Associa- 
tion. 

These may seem -like separate accomplishments by 
separate entities. But this is not the case. All of these 
professional groups work together, and their work is 
inseparably interrelated, 

Probably your local association leaders attended 
leadership training conferences, sponsored by the 
state association, which helped them to plan their 
work more effectively. They used research reports 
about salaries prepared by NEA, other financial data 
from the state association, and were helped by na- 
tional and state publicity on the need for better 
salaries. They may even have called in state or na- 
tional consultants to work with them. 

When your state association functions most ef- 
fectively, it is with the help of services from the NEA 
and with the strong support of every local association. 
In the same way, NEA depends upon the backing of 
all the teachers and all the local and state associations 
in the nation. 

Just as a salary increase often depends upon coopera- 
tion of all our associations, so do gains in every field 
—in standards, prestige, better public support, retire- 
ment, job security. A united profession can be the 
key to many doors. 

What do we mean by a united profession? We mean 
active membership in all levels of our professional 
organization—local, regional, state, and national. The 
effectiveness and speed with which our goals are 
achieved depends upon the strength of our united 
profession. 

There were 19,760 Tennessee teachers enrolled in 
membership in the NEA last year. Membership in 
the TEA was 24,546, an all-time high. Let’s set a 
record for professional unity in 1959-60! —F. E. B. 
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Regional Meetings 


The West Tennessee Education Association meets 
in Memphis on October 8-9, the Middle Tennessee 
meeting is on October 23, in Nashville, and the East 
Tennessee meeting is October 29-30, in Knoxville. 
These are important dates which should be marked 
on the calendar of all teachers in Tennessee. 

For more than fifty years the East Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association has been promoting excellent pro- 
grams for the teachers of that area. For many years, 
Dean Burleson of East Tennessee State College was 
secretary of this organization, and he did a wonderful 
job. He was succeeded by Dr. Mack Davis also of East 
Tennessee State College, who has carried on the fine 
traditions of that organization. 

N. C. Beasley of Middle Tennessee State College 
has been secretary of the Middle Section of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association for more than twenty- 
five years. Teachers of Middle Tennessee have come 
to know that they will have an excellent program 
each time the Association meets. Much of the success 
of the Middle Tennessee group is due to Mr. Beasley. 

The Western Section of the Tennessee Education 
Association has been under the direction of Enoch L. 
Mitchell of Memphis State College for many years. 
All teachers of West Tennessee know what Mr. 
Mitchell has meant to the organization and they all 
regret that he no longer has the time to devote to 
handling the affairs of this group. Mr. Mitchell was 
succeeded by Dr. Earl Crader, also of Memphis State 
University, and we predict continued success for this 
organization under the direction of Dr. Crader. 

These three organizations have as their primary 
objective, promoting fine professional meetings in 
October of each year. The programs bring to our 
state outstanding leaders in the field of education. 
Many of our best school people in the state make 
their contributions to the success of these meetings. 
Teachers who plan to attend these meetings will be 
pleased with the programs and will have much to gain 
in the form of inspiration as well as information. We 
predict that the forthcoming meetings will be of the 
same high type as in former years and that they will 


be attended by even greater numbers of teachers. 
—F. E. B. 
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from the National Science Founda- te 
tion. I 
The object of the program, ac- t 
cording to Dr. Bennie Carmichael of 
Peabody, its director, was to give te 
advanced training in science and s| 
mathematics to superior high school fi 
youngsters. v 
7 
Supplementary Courses s 


“The courses were designed not to 
duplicate either high school or col- 
lege work,” he explained, “but to 
supplement them, The emphasis was 
on the how and why of the subjects 
rather than just plain facts.” 

To get only the top students, Pea- 
body started with 1123 nominations 
by high school teachers and princi- 
pals, then screened them with stiff 
tests in chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics. Actually 496 students 
wound up taking one or more of the 
courses offered. 

Despite the screening, however, 
there remained a wide variation of 
ability and interest among the stu- 
dents, and many of those connected 
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Photographs by Jack Corn, The Nashville Tennessean 


Mrs. Irma G. Marks and two of her chemistry students watch laboratory technician 
C. R. Willmore, left, perform a test during a visit to the technical division of the 
Buckeye Cellulose Corporation in Memphis. Field trips were an important part of 
most of the courses. Students, from left, are Freddy Turner and Bill Marking. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


For the Love of Learning 


W orking in non-credit advanced science and mathematics 
courses proved the most desirable way for 496 students 
and 35 teachers in Tennessee to spend summer vacations. 


By GARRY FULLERTON 
Education News Editor 
The Nashville Tennessean 


HIRTY-FIVE Tennessee teach- 

ers have just spent one of the 
most exciting and challenging sum- 
mers of their careers. 

Employed in the special mathe- 
matics and science program for 
gifted high school students, they 
have had the pleasure of working 
with youngsters taking courses not 
for credit but for the sheer joy of 
learning. 

“There’s all the difference in the 
world between this and an ordinary 
class,” said Mrs. Irma G. Marks, who 
taught the chemistry classes at Bart- 


8 


lett High School near Memphis. “It 
reminds me in a way of when I was 
teaching at Memphis State and we 
had the influx of veterans right after 
World War II—serious, dedicated 
students.” 

David Levine, chemistry and 
physics teacher at Central High 
School, Nashville, agreed. 

“These kids really keep you on 
your toes,” he said. “I’ve learned a 
lot this summer just from trying to 
answer their questions.” 

Their comments and experiences 
were typical of those across the state 
of teachers in this pioneering pro- 
gram. Sponsored by George Peabody 
College and the State Department of 
Education, the eight-week courses 
were financed by a $51,700 grant 


with the program feel there is room 
for improvement in this area. 
Classes were conducted in 14 
schools in eight cities across the 
state: Memphis, Jackson, Martin, 
Clarksville, Nashville, Murfreesboro, 
Chattanooga, and Johnson City. 
Students were drawn from a wide 
area around each city, and some 
Alabama and Kentucky youngsters 
were enrolled. Students from pri- 
vate and parochial schools as well 
as public high schools were en- 
couraged to apply for the classes. 


Future Artists and Scientists 


Many of them, of course, are in- 
terested in careers in mathematics or 
science. Take Suzanne Lampkins of 
Paris, for example. She wants to be 
an astronomer and decided to get all 
the science she could before going 
to college. 

Suzanne took physics and mathe- 
matics at Messick High School, Mem- 
phis, this summer, and boarded with 
an aunt in Memphis to do it. 

Other students took the courses 
for other reasons. There was Linda 
Jones, for instance, the only girl in 
the physics class at Central High, 
Nashville. 

“Actually, I’m interested in Latin, 
and I want to be a Latin teacher,” 
said Linda. “But I felt that I needed 
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to know more about physics, and 
I’ve always liked math; so I asked 
to take the courses.” 

“Our math teacher at Antioch has 
to go pretty slow for the other kids,” 
she said, “and I used to get the 
feeling that I could get the course 
without even doing the homework. 
Then, all of a sudden, I’d find my- 
self behind.” 


Common Interests 


Charles Morefield of Columbia, 
liked the courses because “I was with 
people as smart or smarter than I 
am, and the people who are in- 
terested in science. Usually you 
don’t find more than two or three 
in a high school who are really 
interested.” 

Charles, who commuted the 40 
miles to Nashville every day by car 
or bus, also worked in the after- 
noons and evenings as a lifeguard 
at a swimming pool. 

“It was a pretty rough schedule,” 
he admitted. “The nights I didn’t 
work I usually went to bed around 
eight o’clock.” 

Commuting every day to Nash- 
ville meant that Charles had to get 
up about 5:30 a.m. This is because 
the classes ran from 8 a.m. to 12 
noon. The same _backbreaking 
schedule was in force in all the 
other centers, too, except Jackson, 
where classes began even earlier, at 
7:30 a.m. 

Most of the students took one 
math course and either chemistry 
or physics. A few, however, took 
both the sciences, and a few others 
took only one course. 

Sidney Davis of Clinton, had a 
special reason for wanting to board 
in Nashville this summer and take 
the courses. 

“After Clinton High was bombed 
and we had to move to the school 
in Oak Ridge, we had no labora- 
tory,” he said. “We moved a little 
bit of equipment over and the 
teacher did two or three experi- 
ments while we watched, but we 
didn’t get to do any ourselves. 

“I’m not planning to take up 
science as a career. When I go to 
college, I'll take liberal arts, and 
maybe go into law or dentistry. But 
I felt that I was missing something 
by not being able to do those experi- 
ments, and this summer session was 
the only chance I had before going 
to college.” 
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Possible Outcomes 


The Peabody program was one of 
112 being sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation this summer. It 
was by far the largest, however, en- 
rolling 496 out of the 6000 students 
country-wide under the program. It 
was also the only one which used 
public school teachers and public 
school facilities, and the only one 
decentralized across an entire state. 


Carmichael and his associates, now 
evaluating the pioneer effort, hope 
that the foundation grant will be re- 
newed for another two years. After 
that, Carmichael said, there is a pos- 
sibility that the program may be 
taken over by the state and local 
school systems. 

“Our experience shows that it 
ought to be kept going,” he said. 
“Everyone connected with it thinks 
it should be a permanent thing. 
Certainly if these youngsters have 
anything to say about it, it will be.” 


If the program is continued, the 
question of credit for the courses 
may be re-opened. At present they 
carry no high school or college 
credit. Some students, however, feel 
they would work harder if they knew 
they were going to get a grade. On 
the other hand, some feel they do 
better the way it was this year. 

As one of them put it, “When 
you started to put one over on the 
teacher, all of a sudden you stopped 
and asked yourself: ‘Who am I 
fooling?’ ” 








Physics instructor J. D. Reding helps 
Lynda Raspberry solve a complex prob- 
lem at Messick High School, Memphis. 


J. C. Griesbeck, left, principal of Fair- 
view Junior High School, Memphis, 
looks on as students in a physics labora- 
tory check out a radio they helped build. 


He was co-ordinator of the science and 
mathematics program at Memphis. 








Mathematics teacher John Paul Rukavina explains the essential unity of mathe- 


matical thought to a class of gifted youngsters at Jackson High School in Jackson. 
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Governor Buford Ellington: 
Distinguish between the 
desirable and the possible. 
Joe Morgan, commissioner 
of education (left); and 

Dr. J. A. Barksdale, president 
of the TEA. 


FINANCING QUALITY EDUCATION 


W hat quality education is; local, state, and national 
responsibility for financing it—the present outlook and 
possible next steps; and effective organization to achieve 
desired professional goals were topics of chief concern to more 
than 500 educational leaders at the Ninth Annual TEA 
Leadership Conference in Murfreesboro, May 30-June 1. We 
quote and summarize important ideas. 


The Goals We Seek 


Jor Morcan, commissioner of ed- 
ucation—The three goals of public 
education as defined by the state 
constitution and school laws are 
citizenship, education of all youth, 
and equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. 

“If we gauge citizenship by the 
way the population responds in the 
emergency of war, then the goal has 
been achieved. If we gauge it by 
participation in government and the 
acceptance of civic and political re- 
sponsibilities, the schools have a 
long way to go toward this goal. 

“If by literacy we mean the ability 
to read and write, then most Ten- 
nesseans are literate. If by literacy 
we mean the ability not only to read 
but to understand, and not only to 
write but to express thoughts, then 
we have not reached the goal. Al- 
most one-third of the Tennesseans 
drafted in 1957 were rejected for fail- 
ure to pass the mental test. The test 
deals with such things as simple 
mathematics, English, word mean- 
ings, and basic logic. | 

“A minimum equality of educa- 
tion has been achieved if we are 
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referring to the number of dollars 
spent per pupil, per teacher, per 
textbook, and for other measurable 
factors. If we are referring to quality 
that is equally good, the goal has 
not been reached.” 

Two problems are involved in at- 
taining the present goals: (1) how 
to provide each child the type of 
individualized program he needs, 
and (2) how to finance increasing 
enrollments, improved quality, and 
a more comprehensive course of 
study. More adequate testing, guid- 
ance, and counseling programs which 
would help improve instruction in 
all areas as well as in those for the 
gifted and the emotionally malad- 
justed. 

The minimum program for oper- 
ating expenses is too small and 
inflexible, and the guarantee clauses 
create unfairnesses in the minimum 
program for current operation and 
in capital outlay. 

“Improvement of the schools, in 
my opinion, hinges upon one thing: 
a public acceptance of the present 
goals . . . or the establishment of 
goals that will reflect the values of 
the people who support our schools. 

“If, however, we can provide the 


leadership to help the public deter- 
mine where it wants to go educa- 
tionally, and why it wants to go 
there, the solution of these problems 
will fall into place.” 


Financing Education 


GOVERNOR BuFrorD ELLINGTON— 
The state government this year will 
pay about 60 per cent of the cost of 
operating our 153 public school sys- 
tems, local governments will pay 
roughly 38 per cent, and the Federal 
Government will pay about two per 
cent. ... “The argument before the 
administration and your leaders re- 
volved around what was possible 
rather than what was desirable. 
While agreeing about the need for 
higher salaries, I could not agree 
that the entire increase that was pro- 
posed by the TEA should or could 
come from state revenues. I was 
committed to maintaining a_bal- 
anced budget and to operating the 
government without a levy of new 
taxes or an increase in present taxes.” 
“Too many school systems have 
treated the state’s requested mini- 
mum program as a maximum rather 
than a base on which to build.” Af- 
ter pointing out the dangers of 
federal intervention in the control 
of schools, the Governor said that 
he was in favor of getting all the 
federal funds we can without sur- 
rendering any authority. 

W. R. Snoperass, state comp- 
troller—The $5,000,000 annual in- 
crease is needed to maintain the 
educational program at the present 
level because of: (1) increased en- 
rollments and (2) increased teacher 
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retirement benefits. Forty-four per 
cent of the state tax dollar is appro- 
priated for education. 


JosEerH W. Goss, executive secre- 
tary of the Tennessee School Boards 
Association—Revenues seem to have 
been very closely appropriated. What 
troubles might arise if enrollments 
should exceed the 15,000 average an- 
nual increase or if anticipated re- 
ceipts should fall below the 
estimates? . . . Contrary to widely 
held opinion, many of the cities and 
counties which are on top percent- 
agewise in terms of what they raise 
locally beyond what is required based 
upon their ability to pay are rural 
counties and small cities. 


W. M. LEECH, executive secre- 
tary of the Tennessee County Serv- 
ices Association— ‘Teachers and 
parents should assist county officials 
in a movement to equalize taxation 
in Tennessee counties. ““Whether it 
comes from the federal, state, or local 
level, there is going to have to be 
more money. . . . Property tax can’t 
bear the whole burden; there will 
have to be some new tax. Tax ex- 
emptions for any private industry 
are bad in principle, and should 
never be given.” 


C. F. FisHer, chairman of the 
finance committee of the Superin- 
tendents Study Council—Although 
there is much lip service in provid- 
ing for education, nobody wants to 
pay the bill. Many local officials want 
the state to pay the bill and vice 
versa. On the question of a local sales 


tax, people of Robertson County 
would object to paying a sales tax 
in Davidson County. 


DONALD JACKSON, executive secre- 
tary of the Tennessee Taxpayers 
Association—““There is no one solu- 
tion to the problem of school fi- 
nances, Neither sales, nor property 
nor income tax alone is sufficient; 
but we realize property taxes must 
be utilized more efficiently.” The 
State should set up a loan fund to 
help counties finance reassessment 
programs. “Eliminate elected tax 
assessors and let them be appointed 
by the governing body.” 


Dr. JoHN RicHARDsoN, Memphis 
State University—New state taxes 
proposed in the recent session of the 
legislature—state-owned liquor stores, 
dog and horse racing, and soft drinks 
—all are “chicken feed” unless the 
Constitution is amended to make 
possible a classified property tax at 
the local level and an income tax at 
the state level. 


Teachers and Politics 


James L. McCaskiLi, NEA Assist- 
ant Executive Secretary for State and 
Federal Relations—Teachers have 
become consumers rather than pro- 
ducers of politics. Politics is the art 
of government—an art teachers must 
learn to practice if needed changes 
are to be made in the educational 
system. 

Education has been hampered 
through the years by clichés such as 
“local control,” ‘States’ ability to 
pay,” and “federal government’s in- 


vasion of states’ rights.” ““The control 
of penury is the control from which 
education must be free. Financing 
education has become a national 
responsibility.” 

The Federal Government has been 
participating in financing education 
since 1785, without having estab- 
lished any undesirable controls. Fed- 
eral participation to date has been 
primarily geared to meet specific 
emergency needs. Now it is time for 
the Federal Government to assume 
responsibility for support rather 
than aid. 


The Profession Speaks 


Dr. Quit E, Cope, president of 
Middle Tennessee State College— 
“An image of a profession exists in 
the public mind just as it does of 
an individual.” 

The profession speaks to the pub- 
lic by the quality of teaching per- 
formed, through attitudes toward 
the profession, in terms of ethics— 
good or bad, in terms of political 
activity, through participation in 
community activities, and through 
news media. 

“What kind of impression have I 
made when the public looks at edu- 
cation? That is the question all of 
us Must answer.” 


The Public Speaks 


BaxTER Hoscoop, superintendent 
of Murfreesboro City Schools, mod- 
erated the panel representing public 
points of view toward the teaching 
profession. 


Conference summary by Fred Rubens and R. Lee Thomas. Cartoons by Rubens. 





Whence more revenue? 
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Registering for the week-end confer- 
ence are: Ashley Adams and Mrs. 
Adams, Wildersville; William G. Crock- 
ett, and W. L. Bobbitt, Lexington. 
(Seated) Nancy Johnson, TEA office. 


Dr. McCaskill: 
Producers, not 
consumers. 





Dr. Cope: 
The pvofession 
creates an 
image. 





Saturday night fun at Hobgood School 





Fred Rubens, R. Lee Thomas evaluate 
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Joun Finney, editor of the Co- 
lumbia Daily Heraid—A _ conscien- 
tious newspaperman advocates what 
he thinks best rather than what the 
majority of people seem to want. 
“The opinions most individuals who 
are ‘the public’ have about the 
teaching profession of 1959 vary 
widely and are likely to be based on 
personal experience (perhaps of 40 
or 50 years ago) rather than on any 
present broad or clear knowledge of 
what today’s teachers are expected 
to do or how well they are doing 
— 

Most citizens, do not have chil- 
dren in school and their attitude is 
usually one of indifference. Of those 
who do have children in school, “‘we 
newspapermen get the impression 
that parents are much more inter- 
ested in where and when the school 
bus stops, tile floors in toilets, a fine 
marching band, and winning foot- 
ball and basketball teams than they 
are in education.” 

Leaders in the teaching profession 
should speak out for education. An 
encouraging example is educators’ 
comments on compulsory school at- 
tendance as it affects education. We 
also need leadership to reward merit 
as well as to raise pay, ‘at least one 
type high school diploma that means 
something,” grading on mastery of 
subject matter rather than “on the 
curve,” and a “fight to make public 
education, at least beyond the eighth 
grade, a ‘privilege’ rather than a 
much-abused ‘right.’ ” 

“My opinion is that most teach- 
ers are doing a better job in the 
classroom than most parents and 
citizens are doing in their sphere. 
Both citizens and teachers must do 
more.” 


Tom Hircnu, President of the 
Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation 
—The Farm Bureau is vitally con- 
cerned about building “an educa- 
tional program for Tennessee 
adequate as related to needs and 
opportunities and realistic as re- 
lated to ability and to resources.” 


N. T. Lowry, representing the 
Nashville Chamber of Commerce— 
“There is a very close partnership 
between business and education.” 
Education determines the level of 
business. 

“We've got to teach more with 
imagination and flexibility,” (1) 
We need more quality. (2) We need 


to emphasize again the importance 
of the individual. We want to 
awaken the whole man and let him 
become a leader. (3) We need global 
mentality. We've got to do something 
about the barrier of foreign lan- 
guages. World ambassadors begin in 
the classroom. 

“If the ‘cold war’ is won, it’s go- 
ing to be won in your classroom and 
others like it.” 


Dr. RosBertT PALMER, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Mur- 
freesboro—Greatness involves three 
things: (1) Humility. (2) Interest 
in other people—many have great 
theories but cannot accomplish what 
they theorize about. (3) Service— 
this is the avenue to success. How 
big you are depends upon how many 
people you serve, not how many 
slaves you have. Self-giving is a safe- 
guard against self-destruction. 


Growth From Within 


Dr. J. A. BARKSDALE, TEA presi- 
dent—The profession attempts to 
accomplish three specific things: (1) 
transmit the cultural heritage (2) 
teach a body of knowledge (3) im- 
prove understanding of the cultures 
of the world. Any changes in the 
organization which would provide 
better service for the profession 
should be made. 

A committee has been appointed 
from nominations made by Council 
members to consider suggestions for 
revising the TEA constitution. The 
committee will make recommenda- 
tions to be published in THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER before the Repre- 
sentative Assembly meeting in 
January 1960. Members are Miss 
Billie Baxter, Norman Clay, Willard 
Crouch, W. C. Wiser, A. E. Wright, 
Mrs. Floy Burnett, Miss Kathleen 
Wright, F. C. Horner, and Miss 
Eliza Wellford. 

In two group sessions, as well as 
the general session on improving the 
organization, delegates to the con- 
ference had opportunity to express 
their own views. In the first group 
session, presidents of local associa- 
tions, public relations chairmen, 
supervisors, and attendance teachers 
met separately to discuss association 
business, Subjects discussed most 
were ethics, communications, public 
relations, and local salary supple- 
ments. 
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NEA Convention Report 


QUALITY 
TEACHING 


In hundreds of 








AS RE ; ; 
essions devoted to all phases of education, participants spoke out 





mull J iin 


on what they think American schools should have in terms of curriculum, facili- 
ties, teachers, administrative procedures, special services, and finances. Mrs. 
Lorraine Evers (center) president of the Tennessee Department of Classroom 


Teachers, was a discussion leader. 


OPENS WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 


_ greatest value of the conven- 
tion was in discovering how 
other people are thinking and doing 
things Mrs. Martha Branch and 
Miss Bertha Forrest, Shelby County 
elementary principals agreed as they 
reminisced on the closing night. 
The theme, “Quality Education 
Opens Windows on the World,” 
proved to be prophetically chosen 
as it characterized experiences in 
inner awareness and world-wide 
concerns for those attending. 
Elaborating on the convention 
theme, NEA president Ruth Stout 
in her address to the first general 
assembly said, “I hope for all of us 
it means not just looking out upon 


Hearing their own state songs led by 
Bob Neil in the Tennessee room sur- 
prised and pleased countless delegates 
from other states. 
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the world, but actually reaching out 
a hand, a helping hand, not a grasp- 
ing one. I hope it means concerted 
effort on our part to assume the re- 
sponsibility which we can neither 
deny nor reject, which . . . has 
been thrust upon us by the forces 
of history. The question is. . 
whether, as a world leader, we will 
‘write a glorious page in history, or 
will provide only an insipid text.’ 
I hope we can write it in human 
terms.” 


--. On Major Issues 


Criticisms of the public schools, 
closing of schools, and federal sup- 
port for education were considered 
in her address. On the first point: 
“That criticism which is based on 
evaluation and can be used ob- 
jectively to improve the schools, we 
must heed and act upon. And to it 
we must add our own evaluation. 

“We must be concerned,” she con- 
tinued, “with what has been one 
of the most tragic events in the his- 
tory of our nation, the closing of 
public schools in some sections of 
our country.” However, she cau- 
tioned, “Let us not be under the 
erroneous impression that we can 
jump to solve a problem merely by 
declaring it must be solved, or that 
we can resolute it into solution.” 

Speaking strongly for federal 
support for education, she said, 


“The strength of the united profes- 
sion was vitally important in secur- 
ing passage of the National Defense 
Education Act. Now in the 
Eighty-sixth Congress, we have the 
best chance we have ever had of 
securing federal shared responsi- 
bility to gain more nearly adequate 
finance of public schools. . . . Mem- 
bers of both houses have assured 
us that if the profession wants it 
enough to work hard enough, the 
Murray-Metcalf Bill will pass.” 

Later the delegates passed by an 
overwhelming majority, a motion 
pledging immediate efforts to obtain 
early passage of the bill. The motion 
made by Corma Mowery of West 
Virginia followed a speech by Ar- 
thur Corey, of California, calling 
for a halt to short-term, narrow 
gauge proposals which would “di- 
lute the benefits of national support 
for the schools.” An additional $8 
billion is needed for a good educa- 
tional program, he said, and the 
NEA should adopt a policy of 
federal support of basic school 
functions. Hundreds of telegrams 
were sent from the convention to 
legislators, urging passage of the bill 
and without deletion of the salary 
item. 

Spirited debate revolved around 
the resolution on integration in the 
public schools. Several proposals to 
strengthen wording were voted 
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down, and no change was made in 
the resolution which has remained 
substantially the same for five years. 
It “urges that all citizens approach 
this matter . . . with the spirit of 
fair play, good will, and respect for 
Mew. owe 

A significant change was made in 
the resolution on evaluation and 
subjective or merit ratings. The re- 
vised resolution, while advocating 
“continued research to discover 
means of objective evaluation,” 
states that “use of subjective meth- 
ods of judging the quality of teach- 
ing performance in setting salaries 
may have a deleterious effect on the 
educational process. . . . Until plans 
which tie teachers’ salaries to such 
subjective ratings can be developed 
without adversely affecting the 
education of children, they are to 
be vigorously opposed.” 


... on NEA Activities 


In a brief report to delegates on 
activities of the NEA, Dr. William 
G. Carr, executive secretary, dis- 
cussed six outstanding achievements 
of the past year: (1) Completion of 
the NEA center in Washington; (2) 
membership recovery after the de- 
cline in 1958; (3) four special 
projects—the role of the school in 
educating academically talented 
students, cause and prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, development 
of policy on working conditions for 
teachers, and methods of financing 
the schools; (4) expanded efforts 
to define and present the needs of 
the schools—information _ services; 
(5) efforts to improve the quality 
of service rendered by the teaching 
profession; and (6) enactment of 
the National Defense Education 





Memphis and Shelby County delegates and TEA personnel shown here are: (stand- 


Act, and other federal relations. 

Perhaps one of the most signifi- 
cant NEA activities will be the pro- 
jected four-year study of the goals 
of American Education. The scope 
of the study has not yet been pre- 
cisely defined, but it will likely be 
made in two phases: (1) to review 
and define in the light of modern 
conditions, the real purposes of 
education, and (2) to establish use- 
ful guidelines for curriculum de- 
velopment in the public elementary 
and secondary schools to assure that 
those purposes are served, 


... on the Curriculum 


A balanced curriculum and how 
to achieve it was a subject of many 
discussions, relating as it does to the 
theme of Quality Education and the 
wide-spread and ever current tend- 
ency to place special emphasis on 
one or more subjects or skills areas. 

Dr. William M. Alexander, pro- 
fessor of education at Peabody Col- 
lege, in an address to the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, strongly advocated local 
rather than national planning to 
achieve balance, and suggested gen- 
eral areas of competence for which 
a balanced curriculum might pro- 
vide: (1) communications skills, 
(2) effective problem solving, (3) 
understanding of the world and of 
man, (4) group activities as citizens 
and homemakers, (5) health— 
physical and mental, (6) interest in 
skill and aesthetic activities, and (7) 
specialized interests based on abili- 
ties and limitations. The greatest 
lack of balance, he said, is in the 
quality and continuity of teaching at 
various levels. Desirable first steps 
toward achieving balance are formu- 


ing, left to right) Cavit Cheshier, TEA field worker; W. D. Croft; Miss Flois 
Gwaltney; Dr. J. A. Barksdale, TEA president; Mrs. Katherine Sevedge; Miss 
Bertha Forrest; Miss Martha Simonds, Miss Dorothy Pierce; Mrs. Dorothy Bacon; 
Albert Buford; E. C. Stimbert; Mrs. W. D. Croft; F. E. Bass, TEA executive secre- 

3 Robert G. Neil, state NEA director; (seated) Miss Barbara Karrickhoff; Miss 


Martha Walker; Mrs. Carolyn Townsend; 


Miss Delores Fuller; Mrs. Martha Branch, 


and Miss Dorothy DuBose, TEA publications director. 
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lation of philosophies by local 
faculties and the development of 
curriculum research centers. 


... and on Our Eastern Neighbors 


Windows were opened wider on 
the East, “the non-Western, non- 
Communist peoples of the earth,” 
as Dr. Charles Habib Malik, presi- 
dent of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, described the sud- 
den awakening of these peoples. 

He commended American mili- 
tary, political, and economic aid, 
‘which are absolutely essential,” and 
at the same time attached greatest 
importance to intellectual and 
spiritual contacts, a sharing of in- 
terpretations of life. Elaborating in 
practical terms, he said: 

“IT am here especially pleading for 
a much more serious attention to 
the human and intellectual and 
spiritual needs of the East. I am 
pleading for books, pamphlets, and 
magazines; . and for armies of 
young men finding their calling not 
in the quest of profit and comfort 
but in the joy of self-identification, 
without losing their soul, with the 
struggles and trials and ordeals of 
the great peoples of the East.” 

Dr. Malik continued: “This is 
what I see when I really think 
boldly: I see a hundred colleges 
sponsored or supported by America 
throughout the lands of the East. 
. . » I see not only technical educa- 
tion passed on, but also the freedom 
and depth of responsibility of the 
spirit... . 

“I see five times as many institutes 
on Eastern cultures arising in 
America, on a rational and non- 
duplicating basis. I see American 
thinkers cooperating in the study 
and publication of the great cultural 
traditions of the East. . . . I see 
the West unashamed of its wonder- 
ful classics, from Homer to Lincoln, 
and therefore moving confidently to 
make them available to these awak- 
ened masses.” 

Taking over the gavel, symbolic 
of the NEA presidency, Dr. Walter 
W. Eshelman of Pennsylvania, an- 
nounced his theme for the 1960 
convention in Los Angeles: “A 
United Profession Enhances Quality 
Education.” New officers elected 
include Clarice Kline, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, vice-president; and Dr. 
Lyman Ginger, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, treasurer. 
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U. T. News Bureau photo 


U.T.’s First Family—Dr. Andrew D. Holt, new president of the University of 
Tennessee, poses for a family portrait with his two daughters, wife, and son. They 
are, from left, Frances, Ann, Mrs. Holt, Dr. Holt, and Andrew (Bud) Jr. 


Our Andy Holt 


U.T.’s New President 


R. Andrew D. Holt, former ex- 

ecutive secretary of the Tennes- 
see Education Association whose 
voice has been heard far and wide 
in support of better schools, is con- 
tinuing his leadership role in the 
field of education as the sixteenth 
president of the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

Dr. Holt began thinking in large 
terms at an early age. In his history 
of The Struggle for a State System 
of Public Schools in Tennessee, 
1903-1936, he recorded the efforts of 
outstanding leaders to make avail- 
able opportunities for free public 
education. But he not only wrote 
about them; he built upon their 
foundations. In the subsequent his- 
tory of the struggle to improve that 
system the efforts of Andy Holt will 
fill many pages. 

Probably foremost among Dr. 
Holt’s many contributions to educa- 
tion in Tennessee was his untiring 
effort for the adoption of a state 
sales tax for teachers’ salary raises 
while he was TEA executive secre- 
tary. 

Dr. Holt’s work as an educator 
has been on the national as well as 
the state level. Ten years ago, his 
outstanding record won for him the 
highest honor that America’s teach- 
ers can bestow upon a member of 
their profession—presidency of the 
National Education Association. He 
held this national position during 
1949.50. 

The new president joined the 
U.T. staff in 1950 as administrative 
assistant to the president. In 1953 
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he was elevated to the vice-presi- 
dency. 

In his position as U.T. president, 
Dr. Holt is looking forward to close 
cooperation with other branches of 
the state’s school system, for as he 
says: 

“The University of Tennessee is 
an integral part of the total school 
system of Tennessee. It must depend 
on the elementary and high schools 
to give its students the kind of train- 
ing which will enable them to pur- 
sue successfully their work in the 
University. It must depend on other 
institutions of higher learning in the 
state, both public and private, to 
share the responsibility of providing 
advanced training for the constantly 
increasing numbers seeking it. 

“The job is big enough to require 
the best efforts of all of us. It can 
be accomplished only if we combine 
forces and work harmoniously to- 
ward the achievement of our com- 
mon goal. 

“Education will have achieved its 
ultimate objective when every per- 
son has been provided the oppor- 
tunity to develop his talents and 
capabilities to the fullest extent.” 

Dr. Holt was born in the West 
Tennessee town of Milan in 1904, 
and finished elementary and high 
school there. He _ received his 
bachelor’s degree from Emory Uni- 
versity, and his master’s and doctor’s 
degrees from Columbia University 
in New York. 

In a career that has touched prac- 
tically every phase of the teaching 
profession, Dr. Holt was, succes- 


sively, an elementary teacher, high 
school teacher and coach, demon- 
stration school principal, college 
professor, and high school supervisor 
for West Tennessee before taking 
the TEA post. 

In addition to the NEA presi- 
dency, Dr. Holt has received many 
international, national, regional, 
and state honors. He was chairman 
of the U.S. delegation to the World 
Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession at Berne, Switzerland, in 
1949, and was a delegate to that 
organization’s meeting in Ottawa, 
Canada, in 1950, 

He has served on the Council of 
Advisors of the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, and the Education 
Advisory Council of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. He 
was a delegate to the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth in 1950. 

Other national honors and activi- 
ties include: National chairman of 
the U.S. Treasury Department’s 
School Savings Committee, member 
of the Aviation Education Advisory 
Committee of the Air Transport As- 
sociation, member of the National 
Commission to Promote the Eradi- 
cation of Adult Illiteracy, and 
member of the Advisory Committee 
of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, and of the National Committee 
on Education and Scholarships of 
the American Legion. 

Dr. Holt was a member of the 
Executive Committee of the South- 
ern States Work Conference on 
School Administrative Problems, 
and is serving as a member of the 
Finance Committee of the Southern 
Regional Education Board. 

He was chairman of the Tennes- 
see White House Conference on 
Education in 1955, and a member 
of the Advisory Committee of the 
Tennessee Legislative Council's 
Long Range School Study. 

“We just knew he would be the 
next president of the University, but 
we wanted to read about it in the 
papers,” was the comment of one 
teacher on seeing the official an- 
nouncement. Newspapers from 
East to West Tennessee have hailed 
his appointment as an “earned ele- 
vation,” and “the right man in the 
right job.” Such is the esteem and 
affection with which Andy Holt is 
regarded throughout Tennessee and 
the nation. 
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Tennessee’s Teachers, 1965 


— approximately 800 mem- 
bers of Future Teachers clubs 
and Student National Education 
Association chapters met at Austin 
Peay State College, Clarksville, in 
April, for their annual state conven- 
tion, their seriousness of purpose 
gave assurance that within a few 
years more children will enjoy the 
benefits of thoroughly trained pro- 
fessional teachers. 

“This will be the largest conven- 
tion we’ve ever had,” Mrs. Charlene 
Collier, FTA-SNEA consultant, told 
a bystander as students arrived. “We 
have 43 new clubs this year and 2 
new college chapters; and some have 
doubled their enrollments.” It was 
a good year for teacher recruitment. 

“We're so new, we haven’t had 
time to read the manual; but we 
thought this would be a good op- 
portunity to learn a great deal,” 
Mrs. James Young explained. She 
and Mr. Young had been elected 
sponsors of the Montgomery Central 
High School FTA in Cunningham, 
organized only two days before the 
convention with 43 members. They 
and other sponsors had opportunity 
to learn a great deal as members 
shared their most successful ideas 
on all major facets of the organiza- 
tions’ program—membership, stand- 
ards, programs, projects, etc. 
Especially noteworthy is the em- 
phasis on service projects and 
scholarships for which funds may 
be raised by a slave sale (members 
are auctioned to employers for a 
day’s work), bake sale, or car wash. 





Membership Boom 


1958 1959 
FTA 1400 2700 
SNEA 1069 1481 





From these groups and others like 
them will come an influx of new 
teachers in less than eight years. 
Will they question practices or 
merely conform, will they follow 
existing patterns or approach chang- 
ing situations with originality? Have 
their preparatory experiences en- 
forced conformity or released energy 
and new ideas? Their convention 
program explored vital questions 
under the theme “Teaching for 
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Slavery or Freedom.” 

“The greatest challenge of our 
time,” Dr. J. A. Barksdale, TEA 
president, said, “is to keep the 
peace.” He commended to them 
an article by Robert M. Hutchins, 
“Is Democracy Possible?” (Saturday 
Review, February 21, 1959), in 
pointing out the necessity for 
changes to preserve democracy. He 
urged them to believe something 
strongly and teach that. 

The teacher in a free society has 
a three-fold challenge—that of free- 
dom, responsibility, and humanity— 
according to Robert Neil, state NEA 
director. The teacher should be a 





guardian of a free society. Dr. 
Harold Pryor, Austin Peay State 
College, described the challenge of 
the Soviet educational system, pre- 
senting human _ interest views 
through slides. 

A good teacher preparation pro- 
gram, has four elements, said Dr. 
Mildred Fenner, editor of the NEA 
Journal: a solid foundation in sub- 
ject matter, understanding of educa- 
tional goals and _ purposes of 
democracy, knowledge of child 
growth and development, and teach- 
ing methods. There is a challenge to 
each as an individual to do the best 
teaching possible, she said, and to 
extend his influence toward improv- 
ing the whole educational system 
through participation in professional 
organizations, 


Meet Our National Officer 


Ben Flatt 


A four-letter platform spelled suc- 
cess for Ben Flat, Tennessee’s 
delegate to the Student National Ed- 
ucation Association’s annual work- 
shop in Lawrence, Kansas, this 
summer. The formula: W O R K. 
“It’s the one by which I live,” he 
says. 

Ben, a sophomore at Freed-Harde- 
man Junior College, was nominated 
from the floor, along with one other 
candidate after the nominating com- 
mittee had reported. He outlined his 
platform and personally solicited the 
consideration of the fifty delegates. 
They had become acquainted 
through the week’s work together 
in various committees, and Ben had 





also helped publish a daily paper for 
the conference. In the final vote, he 
was elected third vice-president of 
the Student NEA, the only non- 
senior elected a national officer. 

He was chosen to represent Ten- 
nessee on the basis of leadership and 
service in the Freed-Hardeman 
SNEA Chapter, and also because of 
the outstanding achievement of that 
chapter during the past year. Mem- 
bership grew from 33 to 83, and it 
became recognized as one of the most 
outstanding SNEA chapters in Ten- 
nessee. 

When asked why he is interested 
in teaching, he answered: “First, my 
father’s influence; he wants me to be 
a teacher. Second, I really enjoy 
working with people.” His subject 
interests are mathematics—“I love 
its logic.”—and English, especially for 
its practical value in writing and 
speaking. 

His present goal is administration 
or college teaching, which he is pur- 
suing with typical logic, drive, and 
determination. 

During the summer, he _ took 
courses in education at Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute. This fall he is 
returning to complete his sopho- 
more year at Freed-Hardeman, 
where he will continue his leader- 
ship in SNEA, and will serve as 
president of the Phi Kappa Alpha 
Social Club, president of the Alpha 
Gamma Delta Honor Society, and 
assistant editor of the Treasure 
Chest, the school yearbook. 
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Come, See Us Work 


DEAR PARENTS, 


This school year got off to a hot start (weather we 
mean). The temperature climbed, but not our 
tempers. Even the bus schedule worked, which is a 
miracle at the first of school, and not a single one of 
our little ’uns got on the wrong bus. 

Another nice thing for the first of school was twenty- 
eight smiling faces. Not a sign of a tear was seen 
because they had to leave mother. And it is suspected 
that mothers had smiling faces also, as they turned 
the responsibility of their little wigglers over to 
teacher. 

It is too early to make positive predictions, but this 
little group seems to be headed in the right direction 
toward school success. All remember enough of their 
first grade words to read easy readers. It is true, 
some of us read like a jumpy frog, but we can still 
call it reading. 

The Get-Acquainted meeting seemed to have gone 
off well and I was quite pleased with your interest 
and offers to help, as mutual understanding and 
identical goals are requirements for a good school 
year. One bad thing about our meeting was the fact 
that I didn’t get to really know you; so at the next 
visit, please help me by saying, “I am ______’s 
mother.” There were so many of you present that I 
am sure I still have some pupils connected with the 
faces of the wrong parents. 

Two tests will be administered this month: intelli- 
gence and reading readiness. The number readiness 
test has been given and scored; the scores ranged 
from 31 to 52 out of a possible 57. You will be invited 
to look over these readiness tests around the last of 
October. A special invitation will be sent home 
stating the exact date and time. 

And while we are on this line of thought, let me 
remind you that report cards will be issued November 





The South Fulton P.T.A. put a first grade class on display in 
a vacant store building during American Education Week. 
Standing are the teacher, Elsie Provow, and Lebron Kirk, 
principai. 
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6; so I hasten to ask you to refrain from expecting 
your child to come home with a row of E’s on his 
report card. It will be much too early to expect your 
child to be doing work on an excellent level; so don’t 
promise a prize for an E (a dollar each, I have heard) 
when you really won’t expect it to be there. Let's 
hope for the future and enjoy the present. 

Truly, a pleasant present is just what we have been 
enjoying in our room this first month. Old Mother 
Nature surely could call us her favorite children, be- 
cause we are becoming so well acquainted with her. 
Sleepo, the turtle, already shows signs of wishing to 
hibernate—or maybe it is just a desire for a little 
privacy. 

Leapo, the toad, has outgrown his house; so Jack 
W. brought a snazzy abode with a sliding glass top. 
He must swell with pride over this new home. This 
swelling reminds me of Randy’s statement: “I am 
sure glad my Father’s throat doesn’t swell out like a 
toad’s when he sings.” (Me, too.) Several queer bits 
of information about toads have come up for general 
discussion. Did you know a toad eats his old coat of 
skin? Sure does! He won’t cause warts, either. 

Several other animal friends have visited us; one 
of the cutest was Pip-squeak Wallace, the squirrel, 
and we really hated to see him go home. 

But all has not been “sweetness and light.” One 
morning we found little Romeo Caldwell, another 
turtle, dead. One youngster offered this consoling 
comment, “I guess he just couldn’t live without his 
Juliet.” Gosh! I never heard of that romance until I 
was in high school. 

Another sad time was when we discovered black 
crayon marks on the floor of the boys’ bathroom. 
After much discussion, but no accusation, we all 
agreed that whoever did that was “just plain tacky.” 
That is the worst condemnation we could think of; 
and so, “to put coals of fire upon the guilty head,” 
two righteous souls scrubbed it nice and clean with 
Bon Ami! Not another mark has been seen—yet. 

Our room mother, Mrs. John Woody, has suggested 
that each mother donate one dollar toward expenses 
on the school year’s parties and activities. This would 
also cover the expense of the tests that are not fur- 
nished by the county. She could collect this fund 
the afternoon you meet to discuss the readiness tests. 
She also, at that time will read the list of committee 
helpers for the year, and I certainly hope that each 
mother will agree to help; ‘cause I can’t teach without 
parents’ help. 

As for conferences, you schedule one any Wednes- 
day afternoon you wish. I ’phone for a conference 
only when something is really wrong, ’cause most of 
our little disturbances can be solved with a chin-chat 
on the ’phone after dinner. If the ‘phone doesn’t 
ring, just know that we aren’t perfect, but we're try- 
ing. 

Please feel free to visit us at any time now. Come 
see how we do reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic lessons. 
We like company. 

LORRAINE EVERS 
Second Grade Teacher 
Parmer School, Nashville 
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Fall, 1959 
FOLLETT BOOKS 
for 
Children’s Libraries 






Winner of the 1959 
Charles W. Follett Award 
Joe Clonan knows he could 
make the money needed at 
home if he could buy an engine 
for the Model A truck he has 
assembled. How he earns it, 
patches up a long-standing 
feud and re-establishes his 
grandfather as a canalboat cap- 
tain is asuspenseful story with 


an unusual background. For 
teens. MODEL A MULE, $2.85 


more new library books 


FOLLETT BEGINNING-TO- 
READ PICTURE DICTION- 
ARY—by Alta McIntire. 
for ages 6-8 $1.08 
THIS IS A ROAD—by Polly 
Curren. for ages 7-9 $1.47 
JIM AND ALAN ON A COT- 
TON FARM—by Joan Liffring. 
for ages 7-10 $2.85 
THE JAMESVILLE JETS—by 
Caary Jackson. 
for ages 10-14 $2.85 
KEN OF CENTENNIAL 
FARM—by Bess Hagaman Teft. 
for ages 10-14 $2.85 
THE FIRST WHEEL—by 
Chester G. Osborne. 
for ages 10-13 $2.85 
BETWIXT AND BETWEEN— 
by Gladys L. Switzer. 
for teens $3.45 
HOW MAN MADE MUSIC—by 
Fannie Buchanan and Charles L. 
Luckenbill. for teens $3.15 


All available in Follett picture- 
in-buckram library binding from 
Tennessee Book Company, or: 


CHARLES N. GREER, JR. 


506 S. Tennessee Boulevard 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 














FACTS ON FINANCE 


“Basic Facts on State Financing of Education in Tennessee” compiled by the 
TEA office in July 1959, lists appropriations for all functions of state government, 
1959-61, sources of educational funds and itemized appropriations for the various 
educational programs, and the distribution of sales and tobacco tax collections. 

A graph (see below) shows the formula for distributing sales and tobacco taxes. 
The same formula is applied to overages (the amount by which collections exceed 
those anticipated in the budget), which this year amounted to approximately 
$142 per teacher. The publication is available from the TEA office, 321 Seventh 
Avenue, North, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


SALES TAX 


First Two Cents 
1214% to municipalities 
5% to Dept. Public Welfare 


—— 114% to sinking fund 
— 1% to Dept. Finance and Taxation 





Education 
80% 


Third Cent 








SI —114% to sinking fund 


Education 


9814% 


TOBACCO TAX 
penne O to Dept. Finance and Taxation 





Education 
96% Sources of State Educational 
Funds, Year Ended 
June 30, 1959 
Sales Tax $ 80,307,333.33 
Tobacco Tax 15,168,000.00 
General Fund (Approx.) 20,465,203.67 


$115,940,537.00 
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The Teacher 5 Bookshelf 


RuTH McDONALD 
Supervisor, Primary Grades 
Davidson County Schools 


Queer, Dear Mrs. Goose, by Miriam Clark 
Potter. Lippincott, 1959. $2.75. 
Grades 1-4. A new “Mrs. Goose” 
book is always welcome to her fans. 
And she has lots of fans among chil- 
dren, who like her comic adven- 
tures, and among teachers, who like 
to hear children laugh or who like 
to do things with creative dramatics. 
In this book Mrs. Goose gobbled up 
a “frosted cake” which turned out to 
be soap. All the bubbles that en- 
sued proved beyond a doubt that 
Mrs. Goose is still just a goose— 
thank goodness! 


A Song is Born, by Beatrice and Ferrin 
Fraser. Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. 
Little, Brown, 1959. $2.50. Grades 
1-3. It has long been our conviction 
that learning to read music could 
be made as exciting as learning to 
read words can be. This book, 
through pictures, explanations and 
the music alphabet seems to be a 
step in this direction. 


The Golden Coast, by Harnett T. Kane. 
Photographs by James Riau. Double- 
day, 1959. $5.00. Grades 9-12. This 
is the fascinating story of the 
American Gulf Coast from _ the 
Florida Keys to the Rio Grande. It 
is the story of a land that is in that 
“uncertain state between water and 
dry land.” It is an informal por- 
trait of a people written in the 
usually pleasing Kane manner. 


Hunters’ Hideout, by Mebane Holoman 
Burgwyn. Lippincott, 1959. $2.75. 
Grades 4-6. Report cards can start 
all kinds of things. In this instance 
they gave impetus to the desire to 
play “hookey” from school for a 
period of several weeks. This book 
is a good adventure story which 
moves along rapidly but which does 
not bypass the necessity of facing 
up to problems. Boys will like it. 


Knight of the Golden Fleece, 
by Virginia Chase. Little, Brown, 
1959. $3.50. Grades 9-12. This is 
the true story of an extra-ordinary, 
though little-known man by the 
name of William Phips who was 
one of the governors of Massa- 
chusetts. It is the story of a boy 
who dreamed of sailing ships and 
finding treasures and of growing up 
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to find his dreams a reality. Not 
the least interesting part of the book 
is the historical setting—it is in the 
time of the Mathers and the witch- 
craft scare. It is the story of the 
influence of the struggles of a world 
upon the inner struggles of one who 
was “no common man”. 


The Lion’s Whiskers, by Russell Davis 
and Brent Ashabranner. Little, 
Brown, 1959. $3.00. Grades 5-12. 
This book is a collection of the 
words and stories of the tribal 
storytellers of Ethiopia. These, 
woven together with incidents from 
the experiences of the authors as 
they travelled over the country, 
make a charming book. Each reader 
will have favorites. Our choices 
would likely be “Gift for the Lazy” 
and “The Ant and the Tower to 
God.” 


Musa the Shoemaker, by Louise A. Stinet- 
orf. Lippincott, 1959. $3.00. Grades 
5-9. In the Atlas Mountains of North 
Africa there is a village called Ville- 
peres. The men of this village are 
known all over the world as acro- 
bats. They bring glory to their vil- 
lage in this manner. This is the 
story of fourteen year old Musa who 
had a lame foot with all the at- 
tendant agony which goes with fear 
of not measuring up to expectations. 
That he does, and how he does it 
makes a worthwhile, heartwarming 


story. 


They Stand Invincible: Men Who are 
Reshaping Our World, by Robert 
Merrill Bartlett. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well, 1959, $3.50. Grades 7 up. In 
this book are biographies of great 
contemporary leaders who are worth 
the acquaintance, and will likely re- 
ceive the admiration, of young peo- 
ple who have little use for prejudice, 
ignorance or fear, and who have 
questions about adults who make 
little effort to counteract the above. 
Some of the names of the invincible 
such as Albert Schweitzer, Alan 
Paton, and Arthur Holly Compton 
are familiar. Others such as Vinoba 
Bhave, Toyohiko Kagawa and Odd 
Nansen are known by a few. All of 
them have a philosophy which farily 
well agrees with Arthur Holly Comp. 


ton’s guide for contemporary man: 
“You owe your allegiance to the best 
you know. Hold to that best with 
all your heart and soul. Study it and 
dwell upon it with all your mind. 
Serve it with all your strength.” 


Received for Review 


County Scott and It’s Mountain Folk, 
Esther Sharp Sanderson. Huntsville, Ten- 
nessee, 1958. 254 pp. $5.00. 

The heroic 
efforts of fron- 
tiersmen to es- 
tablish their 
particular way 
of life in the 
wilderness that 
once existed in 
East Tennessee 
make up _ the 
fascinating _ his- 
tory of County 
Scott and _ Its 
Mountain Folk, 
by an art and 
social studies teacher in Huntsville. 

With keen understanding and apprecia- 
tion for the enduring values in their 
character, Mrs. Sanderson traces their trails 
across the mountains. She writes with 
humor and sympathetic appreciation of the 
hum of the spinning wheel, the sound of 
the battlestick on washday, neighborly as- 
sistance in time of illness and of the Hunts- 
ville-Helenwood telephone line which 
advertised in The Cumberland Chronicle 
in 1899: “Any one in either town will be 
gotten for you and your conversation be 
strictly private.” 

Baptist revival preachers, Methodist cir- 
cuit riders, and early schoolmasters “short 
on knowledge and long on dis-cip’line” 
provide intriguing episodes in the chronicle. 

The meaning of the whole story is best 
stated in a chapter entitled “The Mighty 
Mountaineer: His Contributions to the 
State and Nation.” 

“If all the rest of America should travel 
down the atheistic channels of darkness, 
there would still be people in Scott County 
reading their Bibles. If the last vestige of 
freedom in America should apparently be 
lost in the maelstrom of international crises, 
there would still be Scott County boys 
coming from the seclusion of mountains 
and coves fighting to keep Old Glory fly- 
ing over the canopied beauty of these 
Tennessee hills. And if the rest of the 
world should become enslaved by ideologies 
alien to our American way of life, there 
would still be Scott Countians demanding 
respect for the dignity of the individual.” 

The book has been included in the state 
list of approved textbooks and adopted for 
use in the Scott County Schools. 


Education and Freedom, H. G. Rick- 
over, New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1959. 256 pp. $3.50. 











To capture interest 
in science... 





HEATH 
ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 


Herman and Nina SCHNEIDER 
The 1959 edition . . . up-to-date 
material on space and nuclear 
energy has been added to the 
same highly successful content 
of the original edition. Here is 
a series designed especially for 
boys and girls in grades 1-6 that 
turns questions into discoveries, 
curiosity into understanding, en- 
thusiasm into knowledge. A 
Teachers’ Edition and a separate 
Teachers’ Guide are available 
for each grade. 


D. C. HEATH and COMPANY 
280-282 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta 3 
Representative: W. T. Stevens, Jr. 














Coming Next Month 
in 
The Tennessee Teacher 
Instructional Resources for 
More Effective Teaching 


Materials and services available . . . 
How to make your own teaching 
aids . . . Opportunities that might 
have been overlooked. 











People—fvents—IJdeas 


Names in the News 


J. Pope Dyer, Chattanooga; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Jackson, Nashville; Mrs. Esther S. 
Sanderson, Huntsville, recipients of the 
Valley Forge Classroom Teachers’ Medal, “a 
national award to American classroom 
teachers for exceptional service in the cause 
of responsible citizenship, patriotism, and 
a better understanding of the American 
way of life.” 


Miss Fannie Burr Kiser, author of 
Holland, Its Art Culture, and Industry, a 
generously illustrated 56-page elementary 
school unit that teachers should find read- 
ily usable. Basic subject areas taught in 
the elementary grades are correlated. Music, 
songs, dances, and a child’s reading list are 
included. Although retired as teacher of 
music education and fourth grade in the 
Davidson County Schools, Miss Kiser con- 
tinues to share her rich experience with 
active teachers. She is currently preparing 
for publication another of her most suc- 
cessful teaching units on Norway. 


Dr. C. O. McKee, former professor of 
education at Austin Peay State College, now 
superintendent of schools, Ft. Campbell, 
Kentucky. . . . H. Claude Moore superin- 
tendent of Dyer County schools and first 
vice president of TEA (before his recent 
resignation) appointed to the State Depart- 
ment of Education as supervisor of field 
services. . . . Dave Huddleston, former 
Putnam County superintendent, named 
principal of the new Upperman High 
School in Baxter. . . . Frank Hubert Yates, 
formerly an instructional supervisor at 
Clover Bottom, appointed supervisor of 
statistical services, a new project to im- 
prove these services of the State Department 
of Education, provided under the National 
Defense Education Act. 


Donald Wood appointed to the State 
Department of Education as supervisor of 
Title III of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, which includes programs in sci- 
ence, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages. He is succeeded as superintend- 
ent of McNairy County Schools by Julius 
S. Hurst. . . . Roy Jones, Humboldt ele- 
mentary principal and past chairman of 
the Tennessee Principals Study Council, 
appointed regional supervisor for the 
Martin area, succeeding Mitchell Bennett. 
Mr. Bennett is assistant superintendent in 
Gibson County. 


Dr. C. E. Brehm, retired as president of 
U.T. after 42 years with the University. 
He came to the University from Pennsyl- 
vania in 1917, and was successively director 
of the U.T. Agricultural Experimentation 
Program, dean of the College of Agricul- 


ture, and acting president. He has been 
president of the University for the past 11 
years. 


Cc. C. Burgner, retired with a teaching 
record of 41 years, 37 as principal of Tyner 
High School in Chattanooga. He may now 
return to the practice of law for which 
he originally prepared. Mrs. Burgner, 
Latin teacher at Tyner since 1944, also 
retired in June after 43 years. 


Carl M. Gevers retired as principal of 
North Chattanooga Junior High since it 
was organized more than 25 years ago... . 
C. P. Jester, dean and teacher of English 
at Memphis College of Accountancy since 
retirement as principal of Central High, 
Memphis, in 1946, saluted as a “man with 
an inspiring and amazing record” in “Stroll- 
ing With Eldon Roark” (Memphis Press- 
Scimitar): “As long as there is one person 
in the world to be taught, I’d like to have 
the privilege of teaching him.” 


C. D. Hilliard, retired as supervisor of 
Obion County schools, after forty-six years 
in school work. . . . James B. Calhoun, re- 
tired from the State Department of Educa- 
tion as supervisor of Federal Projects and 
Consultative Services in the area of School 
Plant. . . . Dr. Henry Harap, retired as 
professor of education, Peabody college. 


State Representative Milton Hamilton, 
superintendent of Obion County schools 
from 1939 to 1953, returned to the county 
board of education as supervisor. ... T. B. 
Webb, promoted to coordinator of the di- 
vision of finance and administrative 
services in the State Department of Educa- 
tion, succeeding Dr. James W. Whitlock, 
who returned to the faculty of Peabody 
College to teach and do research... . 
Funson Edwards, new superintendent of 
Oneida schools.... Kenneth Watlington of 
Jackson, appointed to the TEA Commis- 
sion on Ethics, succeeding Mrs. Lottye Mc- 
Call of Memphis, whose term expired in 
January. The new appointment was over- 
looked in a previous listing of commission 
members. 


Mrs. Martin Medley, teacher at Algood 
High School, Putnam County, winner of a 
$200 summer Scholarship in American 
Seating Company’s national scholarship 
contest. .. . Mrs. C. C. Holmes, recognized 
for years of dedicated service by the Spring 
Creek P-TA, in a “This Is Your Life Pro- 
gram,” emphasizing the value of education, 
through a “shining example of dedication 
and accomplishment.” 

(Doubtless we have overlooked important 
names and achievements for lack of infor- 
mation. Please call those to our attention. 
—ed.) 
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PAY for HOME REPAIRS 


TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW °100 0600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
L from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 







you now. bin can borrow 
your communi ty 


note below, an 





gages on car, furniture or personal property. 





longer! 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


strict privacy. 








Dial Finance Company, Dept. J-10 

410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
' = return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 


On what date of month will your 


Amount you want to borrow $............. 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?........ 









































And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 


@ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 


CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly 
@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
d to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 
@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----: =..." " 





Monthly payments include beth 
AE interest ond principal: 













. ready and waiting for needs here 
































Cash 24 
You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
7 

$10000$ 593 $40000,$2275 
CONFIDENTIAL 
School board members, 20000, 1780 50000, 27 
friends, relatives, merchants 
_ f th 
pen Ba cap a es agg 30000 1749) 60000 3249 














Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL, All mall Is sent to you ina Leng envelope and the transaction 
is ly 1 and pri 





Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


410 Kilpatrick Blidg., _ Dept. J-! J-10, Coney 2, Neb. 





F ly State Fi C gg oomeaggs 
‘ormerly e Finance Company 
Over Sizty Years of Service Sa Wt for an are 


any reason you return 
money withia 0 days 
ster the loan is made there 


Fransoovov0ego000e 


eeitisdiammmaeceneesn 


Address 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 








FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 



























Amount earned Number of months EE MR SELENE ESET 

Age... ‘Per Mostn S....................-..... YOR SOSGIYE Mee tec... park 
Name and address Ritts. TOUR State.. Occup. 

Oe Ry I asda ics toriecestccncicadeonticciel . tations 
How long with Previous I OE TI i on sss ccesnseeeeinemnsantencosesy CE CREE oa 

SE ERIE omen T ENO Gites Towne i ee Ss 
Husband or wife's Salary 

employment... a ee eo RSS. per neh 6. 2... pT | ES RSES EEE TE RENE 
T h re payments on 
oats aaaaat e pay “4 ata . Town ee ee ee 
Bank you deal with (Name)..............Town Name of Relative............... (Relationship)...........__ 
Amount you owe bank? $... . Monthly payments? $ 
Mathes gocusey on pak Soe oe +e NOW 1 > gerne stateme ‘ts ar _ for t mage pomennaey Bang oT 
a below O ca ae or Finance company (or — OW owe on a loan: any tous 60 completed, the U.S. Mail s ihe peganded as diy apent. 

Pe ae wo to Came) ae me re Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here. Address. 
payment to? (Name).... Town. 
pC ARE PRO TEN MIT ithe 7 ASN a. MR SEE HY Che ace Town County State 
NOTE Amount | Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
2) Es 00S le! Sl ae Date. 
| | 











bo oe 


In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said joan together 
with interest as stated herein. 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
balance and interest. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and cen of this note shall be determined 





under and by virtue of the laws of Neb 


ore 








NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED Bi pe oon 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING 
SALARY IS NOT’ RECEIVED REQUIRED 








RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


This note is subject to by y at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the AY 3 not approved. 


The interest hereon shall be at one tote of 3% oa month on that part of the un; 
principal balance not cagseting © 50 and 24% per month on that part over $150 
and not in excess of $300 and 4% st 1% per month on any remainder of such ganaks 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 











(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 











Today a little girl—tomorrow a young lady 








...now is the time to show her 
“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions 


How bright the future looks through sparkling 
young eyes. So much to learn—so eager to know 
the wonders of growing up. This year, over 100,000 
girls will menstruate before their 11th birthday. 
By showing them this delightfully animated film, 
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you can help your youngsters develop wholesome, 
confident attitudes toward this natural, normal 
function ...give them the emotional security they 
need to grow up gracefully. Why not schedule a 
mother-daughter showing today? 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 














TEA Term Life Insurance 





Mildred Estes (left) and Virginia Bart- 
let helped process the 6548 applications. 


More than six thousand teachers elected 
coverage under the TEA-Horace Mann 
life insurance plan during April. 


term 
For $10 investments in April, six claims 
($2500 each) have been paid. Applications 


can be accepted only during the month 
designated each year. 

A new comprehensive health and _ acci- 
dent coverage plan is being made available 
for the first time this fall by the Horace 
Insurance Company. It pays the 
increases the 


Mann 
first $500 of hospital bills, 
present surgical schedule by fifty percent, 
and pays eighty percent of additional costs 
up to a maximum of $10,000. 


Salary Guarantees Contested 


Tremendous hard-earned local gains in 
teachers’ salaries would suddenly be elim- 
inated if the guarantee clause, Section 10 
of the General Education Act, should be 
proved unconstitutional, as the Cumber- 
land County Court attempted to do. 

Section 10 requires that the state salary 
increases shall be in addition to salaries 
paid during the 1957-58 school term, thus 
preventing withdrawal of local supple- 
ments. Since the case concerned teachers 
throughout the state, TEA attorney, Harry 
Phillips filed a brief amicus curiae (friend 
of the court) on behalf of the TEA. The 
chancellor gave his opinion on July 15, 
that the guarantee clause is valid and 
constitutional. 


TEA Public Relations 
Handbook 


The revised TEA Public Relations Hand- 
book lists the latest films, filmstrips, books, 
booklets, magazine article reprints, public 
relations newsletters and other aids for 
a better public relations program. Sug- 
gestions are included for ways of work- 
ing with civic groups, and with radio, 
television and newspaper staffs. You will 
find this handbook helpful in planning 
your activities for the year. 
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Insurance Representatives 


Joe L. Skelton, 
Horace Mann 
Insurance Rep- 
resentative for 
Middle Tennes- 
began his 
career with the 
Life and Cas- 
ualty Insurance 
Company in 
Nashville. For 
the past ten 
years he has 
been employed 
by Great Cen- 
during five of 
director for 


see, 





tral Insurance Company, 
which he was state sales 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Skelton was graduated from the 
Davidson County schools and attended 
Hoffman University in New York City. 


Basil G. Snider, 
superintendent 
of Atwood 
Special School 
District for the 
past three years, 
has been ap- 
pointed repre- 
sentative for 
West Tennes- 
see. He  suc- 
ceeds C. Arden 
Chapel, now 
state manager 
for Alabama. ” 

Mr. Snider received the A.B. degree from 
Bethel College, McKenzie, and the M.A. 
in school administration from Peabody 
College. He began teaching in Clarksburg 
and later became a teacher-principal at 
Springville, Henry County. For two years 
he taught at McKenzie where he was 
president of the city teachers association. 


Four New Films Available 


Four new NEA films have been pur- 
chased by TEA and are available to local 
associations. 

In Right Angle, A young reporter, 
with a chance to make a name for him- 
self by criticizing the schools, upon careful 
examination of the school program, finds 
that the schools have a commendable 
program, especially in meeting the vary- 
ing needs of individual students. 

And Gladly Teach combines segments 
of four previous films (Skippy, Mike, 
Crowded Out and Not By Chance) with 
commentary of NBC newsman Stuart 
Finley to show the satisfactions that come 
to a teacher. 

How Good Are Our Schools? Dr. Conant 
Reports points up ways in which the high 
school can be improved in keeping with 
the Conant recommendations. 











It’s so easy to tell 
younger girls 
about menstruation 
with this complete 
educational program 


*'The Story of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney Productions 


Charming, 10-min., 16 mm. sound 
and color film explaining scientific 
facts in terms girls understand. 


**You’re a Young Lady Now” 
For girls 9-12, this easy-to-read 
booklet prepares the pre-teen for 
menstruation in a friendly way. 

Teaching Guide 
A flexible lesson guide to help you 
answer questions. 

Physiology Chart 
For classroom lectures, this large 
color chart illustrates each phase of 
the menstrual cycle. 
"At What Age Should a Girl Be 

Told About Menstruation ?” 

A revealing report on an actual 
grade school program. 

The entire program above FREE from 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the 
makers of Kotex napkins. 

Rest room dispensing machines for Kotex 
napkins installed free in your school. Check 


coupon to get full information. 
KOTEX is a trademark of the KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 


| F kimberly- Clark Corporation Educational Dept. ST-99 
| Neenah, Wisconsin | 
Please send me free (except for return postage) your | 
| 16 mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
| Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
| 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
| 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
| Also send pe following: 
pies of “You’re A Young Lady Now 
ra girls 9-12) 


copies of “Very Personally Yours” 
(for girls 12 and older 


© Physiology Chart 0 Teaching Guide 


0 “At What Age Should a Girl Be 
Told About Menstruation?” 





























| In addition, please send full information on rest room 

dispensing machines for Kotex napkins. Oo 
| Name | 
(Please Print) | 
| School | 
| Street | 
| City, Zone State. | 
See LRR ON RABE RE e  i Soeosneadl 
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The Alice and Jerry 


Basic Reading Program 
for Grades 1 through 6 


@ Enriching, child-experience stories augmented 
by striking, full-color illustrations. 


@ Specially planned lessons that meet 
individual differences in reading ability. 


@ A systematic presentation of skills, with a gradual 
and logical introduction of new words. 


@ Complete, easy-to-use Teacher's Editions. 


@ Integrated teaching aids for every grade, such as: 






Readiness Books — HERE WE 
GO and OVER THE WALL, for 
diagnosing pupil preparedness 
for reading activities. 


Readiness Picture Cards—to 
extend information, enrich 
understanding of words and 
concepts, and develop sen- 
tence sense. 


Comprehensive Workbooks — 
to give practice in skills 
taught in the texts. 


Big Pictures, for SKIP ALONG 
—that serve as a nucleus for 
story building. 


Readiness, Achievement, and 
Unit Tests—to diagnose pupil 
needs and measure pupil 
progress. 


Rebus, Word, Phrase and Sen- 
tence Cards—to clarify word 
meanings, build sight vocab- 
ulary, and increase reading 
interest. 


Sight Vocabulary Word Cards 
—to develop accurate word 


recognition. ground. 


Words | Like to Read and 
Write—a picture dictionary 
that contains words and num- 
bers found in a first grade 
pupil’s speaking vocabulary. 


My Own Book—Colorfully il- 
lustrated story books that 
serve as tokens of achieve- 
ment to give each pupil. 


Integrated Textfilms —corre- 
lated with the texts to de- 
velop word concepts and un- 
derstanding of story back- 






















ROW. PETERSON AND COMPANY 


AIN NEW YORK 








RAISE MONEY ..... For 


School Projects. Easy. Dignified. No Invest- 
ment--No Risk. For “No-Obligation” 
Information Write 


STM., Mason Candies, Box 549, Mineola, N.Y. 





ARE YOU AN UNPUBLISHED AUTHOR? 


If you have a book length manuscript you would 
like to have published, our editorial staff will be 
giad to consider it. Our program has launched many 
new writers. Submit your work for free editorial 
evaluation and further information. We consider al! 
types of material: fiction, poetry, juveniles, religious 
books, scholarly work. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 

Atten: Mr. Quentin 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 














TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
354 Richmond Road, Cleveland 24, Ohio 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 
Philip S. Hensel, M. Ed., manager. 
our experience and training we are 


Based upon 

qualified to render you a quality service. Every applica- 
tion receives our full personal attention. Kindergarten 
thru college. Nation-wide. Both private and public 
schools. Write us on a no obligation basis. 











CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 
Give Them a Chance 






SPECIAL OFFER! 
Two-Octave Symphonet with Music 


Desk Stand and Five Books of Music $1.50 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. ($2.65 value) 
2821 N. 9th St. Dept. T Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Twenty-Cent Tip, twice shown on the 


Loretta Young Show, depicts Loretta 
Young as a widowed school teacher unable 
to properly support her daughter and her- 
self on her salary as a history teacher. 
When she supplements her salary by be- 
coming a waitress in a sandwich shop, 
complications arise, but students and 
parents take action which results in better 
salaries for teachers. 

Each film is 28 minutes long. Right 
Angle and And Gladly Teach are avail- 


able in color. 


“Continental Classroom” 


Network television’s pioneering effort to 
help repair the critical national lag in 
qualified science instruction, will be ex- 
panded September 28, when the National 
Broadcasting Company presents a_ two- 
semester college-level course in Modern 
Chemistry. 

Modern Chemistry is to be telecast 
Monday through Friday from 6:30 to 
7:00 am. The Atomic Age Physics course 
will be repeated by television tape re- 
cordings and kinescopes from 6:00 to 6:30 
a.m. Chemistry was selected as the new 
“Continental Classroom” offering because 
of the critical shortage of teachers in this 
field. 

Dr. John W. Baxter, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Florida 
since 1952, will teach Modern Chemistry. 


Nobel Prizewinning chemists and other 
outstanding scientists will be guest 
lecturers. 


Tennessee colleges and universities ex- 
pected to participate in the program are: 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City; 
King College, Bristol; LeMoyne College, 
Memphis; Memphis State University, 
Memphis; Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro; the University of Chatta- 
nooga, Chattanooga; and the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 





GRIMROSE GRAMMAR 





























“Stop trying to lose yourself in 
the crowd, Miss Pieffer!’’ 
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INTRODUCING ... LEONARD H. HARRIS, JR. 


Mr. Harris is a graduate of 
Paintlick High School, and 
received his Bachelor’s De- 
gree from Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College follow- 
ing four years of Navy 
duty. We are proud to have 
him associated with us as 
our Tennessee representa- 
tive. 


McCORMICK-MA 


as our Tennessee Representative 


Until Mr. Harris’ traveling 
schedule will permit him to 
call on you _ personally, 
won’t you please mail your 
orders for McCormick- 
Mathers books to our Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, office. He will 
certainly appreciate them. 





Y 


LEONARD H. HARRIS, JR. 
702 Fairview Avenue 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


THERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


1423 West Goodale Boulevard, Columbus, Ohio 












head of its class... 


RICH’S IN KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


in offering dependable merchandise 
at any price! 
in Cooperation with civic affairs! 


.in presentation of new ideas 


and new fashions! 
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14 Books To Make SCIENCE More Exciting 


and Understandable 


DO YOU KNOW? 

By Kay L. Ware Gr. 1 — This Work- 
text introduces the child to animals, 
weather, health, plants. Color illus. 
96 pp. Tests; grading chart. Book & 
TE*, each: List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


THINGS AROUND YOU 

By Kay L. Ware Gr. 2 — This colorful 
Worktext has units on insects, ani- 
mals, machines, astronomy, birds, 
weather. 96 pp. Tests; gr. chart. 
Book & TE*, each: List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


YOU FIND OUT 

By Ware and Hoffsten Gr. 3 — Bal- 
anced science program with units on 
animals, astronomy, diseases, ma- 
chines, etc. 112 pp. Tests; gr. chart. 
Book & TE*, each: List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


THE WORLD ABOUT YOU 
By Ware and Hoffsten Gr. 4—Flowers, 
fruits, weight, electricity, how ani- 
mals build homes, and the changing 
earth are a few of the subjects 
covered in this Worktext. 112 Pp. 
Tests; gr. chart. Book & TE*, each: 
List 68¢, Net 51¢ 
THIS EARTH OF OURS 
By Ware and Hoffsten Gr. 5 — Varied 
material on plants and animals, 
health, the solar system, rocks and 
minerals. 128 pp. Tests; gr. chart. 
Book & TE*, each: List 68¢, Net 51¢ 
*TE — Teacher's 

Edition available 


GEOLOGY 8y Orr & DeVault 





PHYSIOLOGY By Haag & DeVault 


Our senses, digestion, and body func- 
tions are discussed in simple language. 
2-color illus. 48 pp. Gr. 3-7. List $1.75, 
Net $1.31 








Fascinating information and ex- 
periments to introduce the child 

i. to geology. 2-color illus. 48 pp. 
° Gr. 3-7. List $1.75, Net $1.31 


puausricas Company AUSTIN, TEXAS 





LEARNING TO USE 


SCIENCE 

By Ware and Hoffsten 
Gr. 6—10 units 
deal with conserva- 
tion, growth of ani- 
mals, vertebrates 
and invertebrates, 
blood circulation, weather. 128 pp. 
Tests; gr. chart. Book & TE*, each; 
List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


EXPLORING OUR WORLD 

By Ware and Whitney Gr. 7—10 chal- 
lenging units on food, animal pests, 
the earth and sky, machines, health, 
the sea, riches of the earth, bacteria, 
etc. 128 pp. Tests; gr. chart. Book 
& TE*, each: List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


SCIENTIFIC LIVING TODAY 

By Ware and Whitney Gr. 8 — Energy, 
communication, light, community 
safety, and many other topics are 
covered. Profusely illustrated. 128 
pp. Tests; gr. chart. Book & TE*, 
each; List 68¢, Net 51¢ 


BIOLOGY, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 

By Addison E. Lee This outstanding 
new Worktext combines the best fea- 
tures of a textbook, workbook, and 
lab manual. 272 pp. Tests; gr. chart. 
List $2.00, Net $1.50 


MODERN GENERAL SCIENCE 
By Alan H. Humphreys This new 1959 
Worktext is a combined textbook, 
workbook, and lab manual. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 256 pp. Tests; gr. 
chart. List $2.00, Net $1.50 

















Easy-to-read ENRICHMENT BOOKS IN SCIENCE... 


PSYCHOLOGY By Phillips & DeVault 
Children are hélped to know and 
improve by learning how people 
think, feel, and act. 48 pp. Gr. 
3-7. List $1.75, Net $1.31 


PHYSICS By Boyd & DeVault 

Brief discussions, 2-color illustrations, 
and simple experiments for children in 
the middle grades. 48 pp. Gr. 3-7. List 
$1.75, Net $1.31 











4 Great INSTRUCTION BOOKS +3 


TEACHERS: Get these 4 top Instruction Books, a $5.00 
Value for only $3.00 ppd. Set includes Lucky Seven Foto- 
Carve Patterns Book “ $1.50; Techniques of Making 
Leather Garments 50c: Gick Photo Instruction Book @ 
$2.00 and Bags & Accessories . . . $5.00 Value. all 4 for 
$3.00 ppd. to Teachers only. ORDER TODAY! 

ASK FOR FREE 100 PAGE CATALOG 


TANDY LEATHER CO. (Since 1919) 





P. O. BOX 791-OZ, FT. WORTH,TEXAS 
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What Dr. Conant Says 
and Leaves Unsaid 


e Reduce the number of small high 
schools through district reorganization. 
e Improve and extend the study of 
foreign languages. 

e Provide more guidance for gifted girls. 

These are the big three recommenda- 
tions of James B. Conant, as he summed 
them up in his report, The American 
High School Today, 

For the past quarter of a century, many 
an expert in secondary education has been 
calling for a complete overhaul of the 
American high school. Not Dr. Conant. 
His words: 

“Aside from this important change 
[elimination of small high schools] I 
believe no radical alteration in the basic 
pattern of American education is neces- 
sary in order to improve our public high 
schools.” 

After studying a representative sample 
of 103 high Dr. Conant con- 
cludes: 

“If all the high schools were function- 
ing as well as some I have visited, the 
education of all American youth would 
be satisfactory, except for the study of 
foreign languages and the guidance of the 
more able girls. .. . 


schools, 


“Most of the schools which I found 
unsatisfactory in one or more respects 
could become satisfactory by relatively 
minor changes.” 

Dr. Conant outlines some of these 
minor changes in 21 recommendations 


which form the major portion of his work. 
The recommendations take a managerial 
approach. Scientist and administrator that 
Dr. Conant is, he is concerned primarily 
with tidying up the existing American 
high school. 

Absent from his report are evidence of 
appreciation for psychological findings of 
learning; for new discoveries leading to 
better teaching; and for the vast new so- 


cial forces under which high school 
graduates of today will be living to- 
morrow. 

Dr. Conant sub-titles his work “a first 


report to interested citizens.” Actually, it 
is a prescription of managerial changes 
the board, the administrator, 


for school 


the principal. 
to the board of education 


Academic inventory: Ask the superin- 
tendent to provide an academic inventory 
of academically-talented students. Such 
an inventory should include information 
as to what per cent of able students went 
to a two-year college, four-year college, 
or university. 

Developmental reading: Obtain the 
equipment and facilities needed for a 
developmental reading program. Its serv- 
ices should be available on a voluntary 
basis for all pupils in high schools. 
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HELPING 
YOU 


TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators “uvine securiry” 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 














with Educators Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible | 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 
authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions .. . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 


Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 





Educators 
Group plans. 
m Study the facts. 
Gentry Hale, No obligation. 
State Mor. 





Nashville 








F" MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. “J 














} P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. | 

§ © Please mail your free folder about f 

r GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- { 

gation. 

| C) |! want to join the Educators Group in 4 

1 my school. Tell me how to apply. A 

§ Name @ 
Address 

; City State 
School 
an oe oe oe oe oe ee oe oe oe oe 
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American problems: Make certain that 
a twelfth grade course on American gov- 
ernment or American problems is re- 
quired. Such a course can contribute to 
the development of future citizens. 

Foreign languages: Authorize a_ third 


| and fourth year of a foreign language, no 
| matter how few students enroll. 


Summer school: Operate a_ tuition-free 


summer school for (a) repeaters and (b) | 


ambitious students. 





to the school superintendent | 


Counseling: Set up a counseling system 
which starts in the elementary school, and 
helps pupils make a smooth transition 
between the elementary, junior, and senior 


high schools. For the high school, employ | 
one full-time counselor for every 250 to | 


300 pupils. 

Supplement to diploma: In addition to 
the diploma, provide every student with 
a record of the courses studied and the 
grades received. Make it 
card, which the graduate can carry with 
him while applying for work. 

Vocational training: Set up 
which will provide boys and girls salable 
skills. Take advantage of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts. Watch 
the local market trends for employment 
opportunities and rely on the advice of 
labor-employer groups in setting up or 
abolishing trade-training courses. 


courses 


a wallet-sized | 


Remedial reading: Appoint special teach- 


ers to work with ninth grade pupils who 


| read at the sixth grade level. 


to the high school principal | 
Individualized program: Don’t classify | 


“tracks” —college 
commercial. 


students according to 
preparatory, vocational, 
Permit the student who 
academic sequence to shift to a voca- 
tional sequence, and vice versa. Do not 
allow students to feel that they are labeled 
according to the program they have 
chosen in the ninth or tenth grade. 

Ability grouping: Restrict this to sub- 
ject-by-subject grouping, rather than 
across-the-board grouping. Permit a stu- 
dent who is good in English to join the 
top section in that subject, even though 
he might be in a different section in his- 
tory or algebra. 


or 


has elected an | 


Highly gifted students: Assign a special | 


guidance officer to keep in touch with 
highly gifted students throughout their 
four years of high school work. The guid- 
ance officer should serve as a tutor, chal- 
lenging able students in regular course 
work and in the pursuit of special in- 
terests. 

School day: Organize the school day so 
that there are at least six periods in addi- 
tion to the periods required by physical 
education or driving training. A seven- 
or eight-period day might be organized 
with periods as short as 45 minutes. Under 
such a schedule, laboratory and industrial 
arts would take double periods.—Edpress 








HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators 


“VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 
posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 








Se you'd the to bea... 
SPACE SCIENTIST! 


























EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 

(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
Please send me free and without obligation: 


0 Latest “’V and Ed poster 
(1 “Leaders in Achievement” poster 


oft atian’! 





Your Name 
Name of School 
School Address 
City and State 
on oe oe oe oe ee a a dd 











See | 








West Tennessee Convention Features 


Qursranome personalities scheduled to 
appear on the West Tennessee Education 
Association convention program, October 
8-9, in Memphis, include: H. Roe Bartle, 
lawyer, youth leader, educator, now mayor 
of Kansas City, Missouri; Dr. Walter A. 
Anderson, associate dean of the College 
of Education of New York University; 
Frank Bass, TEA executive secretary; Joe 
Morgan, commissioner of education; Berl 
Olswanger, popular Memphis pianist, tele- 
vision artist, and music merchant; and 
Jimmy Driftwood, folk ballad singer and 
composer of “The Ballad of New Orleans.” 
Mayor Bartle, who has addressed teachers 
across the nation, earned the LL.B. degree 
at the Chattanooga College of Law, and 
practiced law in Kansas City. He was presi- 
dent of Missouri Valley College, Marshall, 
Mo., from 1948 to 1951, and has been presi- 
dent of the board of trustees since 1945. 
He has given leadership and service to 
many organizations: as chairman of the 
board of merit of the Juvenile Court of 
Jackson County, Mo.; member of the board 
of governors and trustee of the Menninger 
Foundation; member of the national board 
of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A.; executive of the 
Kansas City area Council of Boy Scouts of 
America; and a member of the national 











DAIRY 


WE BELIEVE 
IN YOUR JUDGMENT 


conference of Christians and Jews. 

Among the outstanding honors conferred 
upon him are the LL.D. degree from Mis- 
souri Valley College, the Doctor of Humane 
Letters degree from Center College, Ken- 
tucky, and the citizenship award of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. He has been named Kansas City’s 
Most Distinguished Citizen by the Ameri- 
can Legion, and Man of the Year by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Dr. Anderson, a widely traveled educator, 
taught education at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was dean of the School of Educa- 
tion and subsequently vice president of 
Montana State University, and general 
assistant superintendent of Minneapolis 
public schools, before joining the faculty 
of New York University as professor of 
education and chairman of the department 
of administration and supervision. He 
became associate dean of the School of 
Education in 1956. 

Dr. Anderson is author or co-author of 
Action for Curriculum Improvement (NEA 
1951 yearbook), Unit Scales of Attainment, 
Life Adjustment Series, The Workshop 
Handbook, and numerous reports and 


surveys. 
Berl Olswanger, spent four years in the 
Navy as Admiral Halsey’s entertainment 
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COMPARE PET WITH ANY OTHER 














officer, has traveled with world famous 
dance orchestras, and has done vocal ar- 
ranging for movie studios and national 
radio programs. 

When he completes his graduate work at 
Memphis State University next May, he 
plans to add teaching to his already active 
schedule. His copyrighted quick method 
music course is currently sold in all 50 
states. 

Jimmy Driftwood, born and reared in 
the Arkansas Ozarks, comes from a long 
line of singers of mountaineer folk songs 
and ballads. He was graduated from Ar- 
kansas State Teachers’ College with a major 
in United States history, and went back 
to his Ozarks to teach. He was serving as 
principal of the school at Snowball, Ar- 
kansas, when he wrote the words and music 
to “The Ballad of New Orleans,” which 
was Number One on the hit parade of 
popular tunes for several months. He has 
recorded two R.C.A. Victor albums: “Jimmy 
Driftwood Sings Newly-Discovered Ameri- 
can Folk Songs” and “Wilderness Road.” 


L_ Audio-Visual Mids—! 


DoroTHEA PELLETT, Consultant 
Audio-Visual Education 
Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 





Your own built-in sense of values tells 
you when you are having a very special 
experience with a well-created art form, 
whether it reaches you through words, 
music, color, or form, or by combining all 
these with motion, as you share in a good 
film. Listed here are some “specials” of the 
past season’s new films. They await your 
own plan of use of the right picture at the 
right time and the right place, promising 
repeated wonder and delight, the universal 
appeal of a good work of art. 

For example, 16 different stories, many 
with Caldecott or Newbery Awards, have 
in the past four years been creatively filmed 
as picture Book Parade by Weston Woods 
Studios (Weston, Conn.), with original 
sound track appropriate in mood and 
manner matching the delight of the illus- 
trations and the written words. Filmstrips 
and LP recordings are also available, and 
you should write for the complete list of 
the series. Russian sound-track was added 
to two for the Moscow Fair, where the 
color TV exhibit showed The Little Red 
Lighthouse by Swift and Ward, and Lentil 
McCloskey’s story with its big pictures of 
the little boy in a small town learning to 
play his harmonica because he couidn’t 
sing. 

Five titles of the Picture Book Parade 
represented American films for juveniles 
at the Brussels Fair, and others are being 
televised on networks in Japan, Canada, 
England, and Italy, but not yet extensively 
in our Own country. Your own classroom 
offers the surest means for rich enjoyment 
of these, and adds immeasurably to the 
books they amplify. 
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Delightful puppet-played films, ageless 

in appeal, are The Cuckoo Clock that 
Wouldn’t Cuckoo, a ten-minute color story 
by Coronet Films (Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill.); and Puss in Boots, a 17-minute 
color enactment in beautiful detail, the 
first of a series produced by German puppet 
artists for release by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films (1150 Wilmette St., Wilmette, 
Illinois). 

Harold and the Purple Crayon, ten- 
minutes of make-believe from Brandon 
Films (200 W. 57 St., New York 19), ani- 
mates the dream adventures of a night- 
gowned little boy accompanied by the good 
old pre-space-age moon, traditional habitat 
of fantasy, as they encounter unusual drag- 
ons and skyscrapers, forests and boats and 
picnics—all built up on white paper with 
only the purple crayon, enhanced by a 
good story-teller and sound effects. 

The Story of the Red Balloon by Rob- 
ert Disraeli Films (Box 343 Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N. Y.), is a brief episode fol- 
lowing the free flight of a toy balloon and 
the people and places it finds, done in color 
photography of the scenic countryside, city, 
and beach. 

The Pioneer Burro by Pat Dowling Pic- 
tures (1056 South Robertson Blvd., Los 
Angeles 35, Calif.), in 15 minutes of color 
realistically and convincingly personalized 
the °49er story, starring the prospector’s 
hardy little burro. It details the facts of 
the California Gold Rush, the resourceful- 
ness, excitement, and hardship in seeking 
and finding gold and staying to make 
homes in the desert and mountains. 

Life and Times of the Iron Horse one 
of the American Adventure Series from 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films (330 W. 42 St., 
New York 18, N. Y.), in its 11-minute 
black-and-white reproduction of drawings 
by artists of the period and its use of 
railroad folksongs brings alive the spirit of 
bold venturing which coped with problems 
through inventiveness and daring. It 
shows effectively and with admirable feel- 
ing the “way it was” from the flatboat days 
to the completed steels across the continent 
making way for the nation’s expansion. 

Magna Carta: Part I, Rise of the English 
Monarchy; and Part I, Revolt of the Nobles 
and the Signing of the Charter (each part 
17 minutes in color) from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, seems to have discovered 
the means of going backward in history to 
take part in its making. All the way to 
1066, authentically and dramatically, the 
film marks off historic milestones as if they 
were the event of the day. Details build 
atmosphere and are trimmed to point up 
the purpose of the sequence. Symbols such 
as the Bayeux Tapestry, the Great Altar 
of St. Edmonds, and the field at Runny- 
mede set the stage for the passing of feudal 
into written law, while the excellence of 
the actors as they give their lines from 
historic documents gives insight into hu- 
man and personal problems that confront 
men now as then. 
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TEACHERS—Are You Saving $ ‘and ¢ 


On Your Automobile Insurance 


Send in this form for quotations on your car. 
No obligation, of course. 


























Name Address 
City School _ 
DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
Yr, Trade Name 
aie Deluxe, Standard, ete. ne Bes eal 
Motor # Serial # — 








Are you making payments on your car? 





Present insurance expires 





CIRCLE LIMITS DESIRED 


LIABILITY: Bodily injury and property damage. 
First semi- Your regu- 
annual prem. lar premium 
includes fee is: 


$10/20/5,000.00 $ $ 
$25/50/5,000.00 
$50/100/5,000.00 


MEDICAL PAYMENTS: 
Your car $500 
$1000 
$2000 


COMPREHENSIVE: Fire, wind, theft, vandalism, 
glass breakage, etc. 


COLLISION & UPSET: 
$ 25.00 deductible 
$ 50.00 deductible 
$100.00 deductible 
80% collision 


TOWING SERVICE: Up to $10 per use. 






































TOTAL: $ 


UNDERWRITING INFORMATION 
Age ——Married ____Member of TEA Are there any drivers in 
household over 65? ____Male drivers under 21? Have you been in- 
volved in a serious accident in the last five years? ____Had arrests? 
License suspensions? Insurance refused or cancelled by other com- 
pany? —____Do you receive reimbursement for use of car? What per 
cent of yearly mileage? Are passengers carried for expense allow- 
ance? _____Previous address —_-_ __ 
Do you own any other cars? .Do you or any driver have any physical 
impairments? 
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Joe L. Skelton 

P. O. Box 88 

Old Hickory 
THornwall 7-2773 


W. O. Evers, State Manager Jonn E. Stewart 
321 Seventh Avenue, North P.O. Box 1143 
Nashville 
ALpine 4-3950 


Chattanooga 
VErnon 1-1676 


Basil G. Snider 
Atwood 
NOrth 2-2981 
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Sponsored by your Tennessee Education Association 
























NOBLE’S Poplar Books 
Now Adopted 


Teunedsee 


HANDWRITING Grades 
Noble’s Handwriting For Everyday Use—Eight Book Series 1-8 


MATHEMATICS 
JUNIOR PROBLEMS IN MATHEMATICS—Gilmartin 7-12 


FRENCH 


Cours Elementaire de Francais—Travis 7-12 
Cours Moyen de Francais—Travis 7-12 
ALPHABET WALL CHARTS, TEACHERS MANUALS and 
many other correlated handwriting aids and Teacher Helps 
available. 


COMPLETE CATALOG giving prices and further information 
sent upon request to School Principals address Dept. TT 


} NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, New York 








...for all these grades 








a correlated program of 
instruction, practice, review, 
maintenance, and testing with 





The New Building Better English 


WORKBOOKS ann HANDBOOKS 


And a separately bound Testing Program of Pretests, Check Tests, 
Final Tests,and Mastery Tests for each grade. 


ROW. PETERSON AND COMPANY | 


Ty 
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The Highwayman pictured in 12 minutes 
of color film by McGraw-Hill Text Films, 
gives a new dimension to the Alfred Noyes 
ballad as a dance team interprets the poem, 
its original music and choreography simple 
and effective, with the sound track’s good 
reading of the lines, making an enriching 
and stimulating experience. 


Films of the dance can bring the dancers 
more closely to an audience and to a wider 
audience than is otherwise possible, and 
because this art form can be caught only 
by the motion picture in its full sequence, 
the following films merit attention: 


In A Dancer’s World, a half-hour black- 
and-white by Rembrandt Films (267 W. 
25 St., New York 1, N. Y.), Martha Gra- 
ham’s New York studio is documented. Miss 
Graham narrates as her students illustrate 
the techniques and philosophy in an under- 
standable interpretation superbly organized. 


Appalachian Spring by the same produc- 
ers, the only full-length (27 min.) ballet 
on film, records sensitively the living pres- 
ence of the artists interpreting the eternal 
freshness of the American pioneer back- 


ground. 


From India, Serisawa Brothers Produc- 
tions (485 West 43 Ave., Los Angeles 65, 
Calif.), give Dances of India in 20 minutes 
of color with three dance sequences by the 
famed Sujata and Asoka, richly costumed 
and almost real. Introductory explanation 
gives the Indian idea of the unity of the 
dance with all life, even the creation of the 
universe, and locates on a pictorial map 
the origins of the dance types. Athena 
Films (165 W. 46 St., New York 19, N. Y.), 
has Wang Weng’s productions of Chinese 
dance films, Two Chinese Dances and 
Chinese Shadow Play (each ten minutes 
of color film) authentic in mood and detail 
and exquisitely handled and interpreted for 


occidental audiences. 





eos 


The Neighbors By George Clark 





“Think my kids a problem? Wait’ll 
I tell you the pranks I used to play 
when I was in school!” 


(Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate, Inc.) 
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for the Asking 


Tuts column offers material for your per- 
sonal or professional use. Clip the coupon 
below to order items that interest you. 


1. Music for Every Child folder gives 
full information on Harmony Band In- 
struments which make it possible for even 
first grade children to play three-part music 
from the first lesson. Also contains informa- 
tion on the two-octave Symphonet. (Handy 
Folio Music Company) 

2. Leathercraft Catalog includes 96 pages 
of leather, kits, tools, supplies, teaching 
aids, instruction movies available free from 
Tandy managers in stores nation-wide. 
(Tandy Leather Company) 

3. Samples of cut-out letters for bulletin 
boards, signs, posters. (Mutual Aids) 

5. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon and 
gift wrap paper suggests ways to earn 
money for group activities (O and W 
Gift Tie) 

8. Worktext Catalog lists worktext, work- 
books, teaching aids, texts, readers, and 
library books. Fields covered are mathe- 
matics, science, reading, music, history, 
geography, industrial arts (drawing and 
shopwork), health, etc., as well as many 
types of achievement, evaluation, and ob- 
jective tests for specific needs. 72 pages. 
(The Steck Company) 

9. Helpful materials for Menstrual Edu- 
cation. Indicate quantities of booklets 
desired for each age level. 

9a. “You’re a Young Lady Now” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

9b. “Very Personally Yours” is an illus- 
trated booklet for girls 12 and over. See 
ad in this issue for ordering free Walt 
Disney Productions film and other excel- 
lent teaching aids. (Kimberly Clark 
Corporation, Educational Department) 

11. Details and information on how 
students can raise money quickly for band 
uniforms, instruments, athletic equipment, 
etc., from sale of candies in boxes “per- 
sonalized” with picture of your school 
group. (Stuckey’s, Inc.) 

12. Booklets with pictures and maps give 
details on tours for the summer of 1960, to 
Europe, Latin America, Africa, and around 
the world. (Study Abroad Inc.) 

18. Dictionary of geographical words is 
a wall chart defining and illustrating in 
full color, terms children need to know 
to read maps intelligently. (Follett Pub- 
lishing Company) 

26. Space Satellites, Space Travel, The 
Moon is a reprint of several articles on 
space science by Willy Ley and Wernher 
von Braun as printed in Colliers Ency- 
clopedia. 

34. Popcorn in the School is a 15-page 
brochure showing the food value of pop- 
corn and how to start a popcorn business. 
(Gold Medal Products Company) 
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AN IDEA FOR SEPTEMBER 


Here's novel citizenship game that 
your boys and girls are sure to find 
lively fun and serious business. So timely, too, 
with Citizenship Day September 17 and 
Constitution Week September 17-23, 
It's all based on knowledge aliens gain 
during naturalization process. 


ew HORIZONS 





ceedings. Check with your nearest 
naturalization office. 

Work out questions beforehand. 
Helpful in your simple prepara- 
tions for quiz is the booklet “Our 


Core of this citizenship quiz game 
is challenge: Can you pass Judge’s 
naturalization questions? 

The major points of our Consti- 
tution, U. S. history and govern- 


ment will need to be reviewed. 

Spark game by surprise visitor 
(yourself, other teacher or ablest 
student)—This is the judge, 


Constitution and Government, 
Simplified.’’ Contents take up 
such subjects as The Groups to 
Which We Belong, Objectives of 
National Government, The Presi- 


wearing black choir robe and im- 
‘pressive “‘specs.”” Judge knocks, 
strides in to the amazement of all 
and solemnly announces purpose 
of visit—to test the citizenship 
knowledge of the students. 

Follow-up field trip might wit- 
ness actual naturalization pro- 


dent, The President’s Cabinet, 
The Purpose of State and Local 
Governments. There are 18 
graphic explanations. 


To get booklet, described above, our 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT, SIMPLI- 
FIED, 534 x 94%", paper covered, 222 
pages, 21 chapters, 18 illustrations—send 
name, address, and $1 to Supt. of 

Documents, U.S. Printing Office, 

Washington 25, D.C 
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He althful! Delicious! Satis fay) ng i 


For a bit of energy-sweet 
enjoy the lively flavor of 
delicious Wrigley's E> Gum. 
It’s never rich or filling yet satisfies and 

chewing helps relieve tension, aids digestion. 


























USE THIS COUPON | 
| State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in | 
| Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of : 
j Chicago 1, Illinois 1959-60 only i 
| Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired | 
| where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. | 
; rs: s $¢ he @& 2 a2 oe eS Se | 
Pe Fon tk i. Re a cee a Bi Tone Ee et ! 
Subject _ Sei RO ee _ Grade 
| School Address___—_ i Pewee ts? 2 | 
| a ae Bikes 2 ee oes Tennessee | 
| Enrollment: Boys. Girls | 
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For the 10th summer: the widest variety of the 
best travel programs — with 
academic credit — or as a de- 
lightful, intelligent way to see 


LATIN AMERICA 





Most comprehensive itineraries; 
stimulating, congenial groups; 


AFRICA @ THE WORLD 
ienced, inspiring leaders, 


fine hotels, excellent meals — *585. 


EUROPE 1960: great cities, fascinating scenery fee 

the Fiords to Morocco: Oberammergau Passion Play, 
Olympic Games and countless thrills. 

ART: Istanbul, Greece and the Aegean Islands; 

England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Munich, 

Vienna; the great art centers in Italy and France. 


EDUCATION: intensive courses at the Exeter and 
Paris universities, followed by school visits in five 
Western European countries OR in Berlin, Poland, 
Russia, Finland, Scandinavia. 


ENGLISH: 8-day seminars at Southampton Univer- 
sity or at Stratford’s Shakespeare Institute with an 
8-day symposium in London on Today's English 
Writers and 6 weeks motoring in Europe. 


FRENCH: a month at the Sorbonne in Paris with 
visits. excursions, theater and opera, followed by a 
choice of studytours from Norway to Spain. 


MUSIC: 34 performances at 10 festivals and in the 
cultural centers of 10 European countries; backstage 
tours, visits, meetings, discussions. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: a comparative survey of 
Physical Education facilities in 8 European coun- 
tries and a week at the Olympic Games in Rome. 
SOCIOLOGY: new trends in community living ob- 
served in 5 European countries on this side, and in 
3 on the other side of the tron Curtain. 

WESTERN CIVILIZATION: the evolution of our ecul- 
tural heritage traced in 3,000 miles of motoring on 
9 nations’ highways and byways. 

WORLD AFFAIRS: Geneva University’s famous course 
on International Organizations combined with visits 
to government centers in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Spain. 


Details of these and many other programs from: 


STUDY ABROAD 











250 WEST 57th sT., NEW York 19, N. Y. 


The most healthful 
- one you ~o- buy! 
Any school aa makes 8c profit per 


7 dime sale. Nearly all Americans eat 
and enjoy freshly popped popcorn. ° 


“N 
WHIZ BANG 


Popcorn 
machine 


rT NS, 


~ Price $265.00. i models from only 
» $199.00. Write for full details. No cash 
outlay, pay with profits as they are 
earned. 
=? | . 
Write for catalog on Popcorn, Hot Choco- 
| late, Cold Drinks, Hot Dogs and other 
refreshment items. | e 


School Supply Division 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 
310 E. THIRD, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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With the ACE 





William Benjamin, described some of 
his experiences in Russia to Mrs. Gladys 
Davis, principal of DuPont Primary 


School, Old Hickory, and ACE news 


editor. 


A Look Ahead 


More than eighty persons, representing 
seven states and Korea, attended our annual 
summer meeting at Peabody College, June 
19-20, where plans were made for the 
year ahead. 

Our group was the first to meet in the 
private dining room of Peabody’s beautiful 
new student center, for the dinner meet- 
ing. Dr. Alberta Lowe, professor of educa- 
tion, at the University of Tennessee, gave 
an interesting talk on Russian Education 
from her observations last summer. William 
Benjamin, Peabody College, showed slides 
which he took on his two trips to Russia. 

The revised constitution was amended 
and adopted. A copy will be sent to each 
branch soon. It should be studied at the 
first meeting, for every member needs to 
know what it contains. 

An excellent report was given on the 
work done by the committee on special 
education, in its efforts to locate our gifted 
children. We have been asked to continue 
this study as a part of Tennessee’s report 
for The White House Conference. Since only 
27% of our school systems answered the 
questionnaire, another will be sent. We hope 
that each ACE branch will help by seeing 
that a report for its system is sent to us. 
We want an over-all picture, not just a 
sampling. 

Another big job before us is our need 
to meet Tennessee’s quota for the ACEI 
building fund. The group voted to adopt 
a state project of selling books available 
through Tennessee Book Company, and 
put forth a great effort to meet our quota 
this year. 


These projects were adopted to be our | 


program of work for 1959-60: (1) Locate 
our gifted children as our contribution to 


the White House Conference, (2) Sell books | 


for the building fund, (3) Send a bus load 
to the April conference in Cleveland. Prices 
have already been secured; so we can have 
a week end in Chicago and a week in 
Cleveland for $56. 

Start the year off with plans for these 
three things; and I know that with your 
help we can put Tennessee “over the top” 
in Cleveland. 

Mary HALL, President 
Tennessee ACE 

















Guardian Will Train 
Your Janitor to do 
More and Better Work 


Without cost or obligation, a 
Guardian representative will 
gladly teach your Janitor how 
to do his maintenance work 
better, quicker, and easier. 


That on-the-job training 
will be done through the use 
of films, oral instruction, and 
personal demonstration—plus: 


A work plan and schedule that 
fits into your individual require- 
ments. 


Just advise us what time for 
giving this instruction will best 
suit your convenience. 


GUARDIAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1354 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 














GROUP or 


Schools, church 
groups, womens 
clubs, etc., interested 


in earning 45 cents 
profit on each $1 sale 
of attractive Gift Tie © 
Ribbons. Also com- 
plete line of gifts 
wrapping papers. 
Write for FREE sam- 
ple cards today. 
Oo & W GIFT TIE 
3611 West Iéth Street Indianapolis 22, Indiana 
Dept. 64-U 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 13/8 manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
one color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free samples. 
C.0.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 211 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures teil how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM9 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S.,.N.Y.16 


HOW TO PUBLISH 
YOUR i=: complete publishing ss —- 
BOO 


licity, advertising, lovely boo 
spe apes 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 








Calif. 











for FREE manuscript 
ond copy of How Yo Pebauh Your Sesh. 
COMET ty PRESS BOOKS 


9 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 














NOTICE OUR REDUCED RATES— 
UP TO 24 MONTHS FOR REPAYMENT 


More Liberal Than Banks—Lower Than Finance Companies 


PERSONAL 


LOANS 





Borrow $200.00 to $600.00 


or more ... from Fellow 
Teachers .. . on Signature, 


Auto or Furniture! 


TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORPORATION is owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers. 
Their purpose is to help solve your money problems with NO red tape, One inquiry and One place to 
pay. Now it is easy to get a reliable, confidential and prompt loan from the privacy of your living 


room. Generally, your signature is sufficient. 


Merely fill out the inquiry below and mail it to 


Teachers-Professional Investment Corporation, P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


AGAIN, SCHOOL HAS BEGUN AND PROBABLY SUMMER 
EXPENSES HAVE ACCUMULATED — LET T.P.I.C. HANDLE 
THESE BILLS BY CONSOLIDATION. YOUR MONTHLY PAY- 
MENTS AND COST CAN BE REDUCED AS WELL AS HAVING 
ONLY ONE CREDITOR. 


No embarrassment — everything is handled confidentially. Re- 
member, when borrowing, borrow from T.P.I.C., owned by your 
fellow teachers. 


TEACHERS—PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORP. 


Owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers 
CREED SCOGGINS, General Manager 
PHONE DI 4-373! 4609 North Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La. 








PERSONAL LOAN PLANS 
Borrow 20 Pay 24 Pay ; 
(Exclude 
July & 
Aug.) 
$200.00 $12.10 $10.08 , 
400.00 24.00 20.00 3 
500.00 30.00 25.00 
600.00 36.00 30.00 
Your Life is Insured During ; 
Period of Loan ; 





Serving Teachers of LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPP!, GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, and OTHERS 


I Send your inquiry to Teachers-Professional Investment Corp., P. O. | 
j Box 270, Baton Rouge, La., for Prompt Loan Service 


I Full Name: - ue cgies 
| Spouse's Name: 
j Home Address: 
! EMPLOYED BY: 


1 City System , = ae 
I or 
! County System eiteocing dais 


| Name of School 


| PAYMENT PLAN: 


Specif :* Payment Plan 
Pecl'y— 24 Payment Plan 


| PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION CONCERNING A LOAN 
IN THE AMOUNT OF $__ aicas 
1 Signature 








NOTE TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
Dear Teacher: 


Our PERSONAL LOAN PLANS are devised 
to aid teachers who need temporary financial 
assistance, either to pay some unexpected 
expense or for some luxury that is desired, or 
to take advantage of a good bargain via a 
cash basis. This type of loan can also pro- 
vide a convenient and economical manner of 
consolidating obligations so that monthly pay- 
ments can remain within planned budgets. 
Remember, borrowing wisely is no disgrace; 
on the contrary, it is generally beneficial. 


Very truly yours, 


TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVEST. CORP. 


C. B. Scoggins, 
General Manager 





UADRALINE 


by american desk 








Series 600 Chair Desk 





Series 900 Combo 


Coming your way! A complete new line 
of school furniture in keeping with today’s teaching 
methods and objectives. Shown, the Combo 
desk and chair designed as an integral unit... 

r Series 1410 Instructor's Desk with Series 800 Chair 
controls aisle traffic, groups front to front for 
two-student working areas, provides liberal and 


comfortable working facility. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


MASSEY SEATING CO. 


160 Hermitage Ave. 
Nashville 10, Tenn. 


american desk manufacturing co. F temple, texas 


| 








